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SUGGESTED BY OCTOBER. 


**All through the night 
* The subtle frost hath plied its mystic art, 
And in the day the golden sun hath wrought 
True wonders ; and the wings of morn and even 
Have touched with magic breath the changing leaves, 
And now, as wanders the dilating eye 
Athwart the varied landscape circling far, 
What gorgeousness, what blazonry, what pomp 


Of colors, burst upon the ravished sight.’’ 
GALLAGHER. 






HE sad leaves 
are now falling, 
sere and with- 
ered, from the 
branches which 
so recently they 
adorned ; the 
wailing wind 
sighs through 
the forest, and 
speaks with 
more than Cice- 
ronean or De- 
mosthenean elo- 
quence, of decay 
and death. But 
nothing is lost 
to human happi- 

ness, or the ad- 
vancement of society, by this change from activity 
to torpor. Nature suffers no diminution of her 
powers—no declension of her glorious preroga- 
tives, by hybernating. In the beautiful economy 
of nature there are no harsh antagonisms, for in 
every department, every development tends to a 
common end. Not so in the human mind and 
character. The alchymy of vice not only trans- 
forms,—it destroys. 

We have read somewhere of an artist, who, 
meeting with a child of exquisite loveliness, de- 
sired to preserve its features for fear he should 
never meet such loveliness again. He painted 





the face upon canvas and suspended the picture 
upon the wall of his studio. To him, in his som- 
bre hours, that sweet, gentle face was like an an- 
gel of light, filling his soul with the purest aspira- 
tions. If ever I find, said he to himself, a perfect 
contrast to this lovely countenance, I will paint 
that also, and suspend the two, side by side, as 
an ideal of heaven and hell. 

At length it chanced that, in a distant land, he 
beheld in a prison the most hideous and revolting 
object he had ever met—a fierce, haggard fiend, 
with glaring eyes, and forehead furrowed with the 
lines of lust and crime. The artist remembered 
his vow, and painted a picture of the loathsome 
form to hang beside the lovely portrait that al- 
ready adorned his studio walls—the picture of the 
lovely boy. The contrast was perfect, but most 
revolting; his dream was realized—the antipodes 
—the two extremes of human character, were viv- 
idly before him. But what was the surprise of 
the painter when he ascertained the history of 
this disgusting abortion, to find that it was the 
lovely boy whom he had painted! These pictures 
—the Angel and the Demon—now hang side by 
side in a Tuscan gallery. Let us look at the ef- 
fects of vice on man, and on society, and we shall 
see changes equally as marked and mournful as 
that which realized the idea of the painter’s dream. 
We need not travel to a foreign gallery to see il- 
lustrated the transforming power of vice upon our 
physical and moral nature. 


—“Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.’’ 


“That brazen-faced, wanton-looking wreck of 
womanhood, was once a sweet, modest little girl, 
that blushed at the slightest indelicate allusion. 
That obese, bloated, brandy-burnt visage, was 
once a joyous, light-hearted boy. What strange 
alchymy has wrought this bestial transformation ? 
They have been in the hard battles of appetite, 
and bear the scars of many campaigns.” When 
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the dark clouds of winter have passed, the ener- 
gies of nature, unlike those of the human soul 
impaired and prostrated by the palsying touch of 
vice, will revive like the energies of a healthy per- 
son strengthened and refreshed by sleep. 

Has it ever occurred to our female readers, how 
important are the duties imposed upon them by 
their domestic and social relationships? How 
momentous are the consequences that may ensue 
to the young of their household from even a par- 
tial neglect to satisfy those obligations which they 
should habitually recognize in practice, and the 
performance of which ought to constitute the first 
and sweetest pleasure of their lives. A late writer 
has observed that, “In the basement cells of ine- 
briety, many youthful forms are sitting for their 
portraits. The demon artist of lust and intem- 
perance, is gradually moulding them into fiends. 
The young may steal secretly into those hells of 
inebriety and lasciviousness, and their friends may 
not suspect their wayward proclivities. But vice 
cannot long remain concealed; the soul has no 
place in which to hide. Soon the foul flame— 
through some vent or fissure of the body, will find 
expression. The inmost loves, affinities and de- 
sires of the soul, will mould the plastic child into 
a corresponding likeness. The bodyis a flesh and 
blood statue of the spirit, and the countenance 
the play-ground of the spirit.” 

The influence of woman is great. Who can es- 
timate, adequately, the aid and comfort they are 
capable of furnishing their husbands and brothers, 
simply by manifesting an interest and sympathy 
in their labors? Nothing sweetens toil like sym- 
pathy. The richest reward of the farmer’s toil is 
not bread alone. It is the approbation of those 
whom he respects and honors—self-respect and 
‘the cordial approbation of his fellow-men. 

Home education, where there is a union of sen- 
timent between the parents, leaves its impression 
vividly and strongly stamped upon the soul and 
heart, and can never be totally obliterated. If the 
example of the father is in unison with the teach- 
‘ings of the mother, the most determined mind 
will, in every situation of life, be influenced by it. 
It haunts us through every stage of its pilgrimage, 
like a good genius, and ceases only when the 
mind itself, changing beneath the mystic cloud, 
ceases to appreciate and respond. During the long 
evenings of winter, the altar of home should be 
uluminated with its brightest lights. The mother 
should labor to form to usefulness and happiness, 








ing their minds for usefulness, might be too much 
neglected, and finally become obsolete. The ro- 
mance of home-life, like every other kind of ro- 
mance, will, in time, wear out; the heart will be 
disenchanted, and the merry sports of Christmas 
and the “Old Oaken Bucket that hung in the 
Well,” as well as the realization of “Love in a 
Cottage,” become a picture of almost fabulous an- 
tiquity, and exist only in rural fancy. 

The changes occurring everywhere around us, 
naturally lead to the train of thought in which we 
have indulged. Spring, with her genial sunshine 
and showers, will restore the verdure which au- 
tumn frosts have now laid Jow—but the blight 
occasioned by neglect and vice, may require years 
of culture and repentance to restore the charms 
of peace and satisfaction to the blighted soul. 


‘Solemn, yet beautiful to view, 
Month of my heart ! thou dawnest here,”’ 


to beautify, instruct, and prepare for a winter of 
rest to the vegetable world. Let us apply this 
lesson of nature to ourselves, and so live that 
“our virtues shall blossom in the dust.” 





Our TEETH. —They decay. Hence, unseemly 
mouths, bad breath, imperfect mastication. Every- 
body regrets it. What isthe cause? It is want 
of cleanliness. A clean tooth never decays. The 
mouth is a warm place—98 degrees. Particles of 
meat between the teeth soon decompose. Gums 
and teeth must suffer. 

Cleanliness will preserve the teeth to old age. 
Use a quill pick, and rinse the mouth after eating. 
Brush and Castile soap every morning ; the brush 
with pure water on retiring. Bestow this trifling 
care upon your precious teeth, you will keep them 
and ruin the dentists. Neglect it, and you will 
be sorry all your lives. Children forget. Watch 
them. The first teeth determine the character of 
the second set. Give them equal care. 

Sugar, acids, hot drinks, saleratus are nothing 
compared with food decomposing between the 
teeth. Mercury may loosen the teeth, use ma 
wear them out, but keep them clean and they will 
never decay. This advice is worth more than 
thousands of dollars to every boy and girl. 

Books have been written on this subject. This 
brief article contains all that is essential.—N. Y. 
Independent. 





THINK. — Thought engenders thought. Place 
one idea upon paper, another will follow, and still 
another, until you have written a page. You can- 
not fathom your mind. There is a well of thought 
there which has no bottom. The more you draw 
from it, the more clear and fruitful it will be. If 


the minds committed to her charge, and to pre-| you neglect to think yourself, and use other peo- 


pare them by the best moral training possible, for 
the duties and trials which await them in the 
trial fields of life. 

We have sometimes feared, that among the many 
innovations of modern refinement, those healthful 
influences which the young so much need in form- 


| 








ple’s thoughts, giving them utterance only, you 
will never know what you are capable of. At first 
_ ideas may come in lumps—homely and shape- 
ess—-but no matter; time and perseverance will 
arrange and polish them. Learn to think, and 
oe will learn to write; the more you think the 
tter you will be enabled to express your ideas. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS. 
Makawao, Mavi. Hawalran ed 
May 27, 1862. 

My Dear Sirn:—A few months since a pro- 
fessional gentleman of Honolulu commenced the 
planting of rice on some old kalo patches, i.e., 
patches dug some two or three feet deep, made 
perfectly level, beaten so hard that they would not 
leak, and filled with water. In about four months 
the vice was ripe, cut, threshed, and the paddy 
weighed. It sold for three cents per pound, and 
was of a superior quality. It is not certain that 
the raising of rice will be as profitable for native 
Hawaiians as the kalo, but foreigners are confi- 
dent that it will be profitable for them, and num- 
bers of them are going into it. I will keep you 
apprised of the results so far as I learn what they 
are. 

Cotton, we are confident, will yet do well on 
the islands. Our climate is adapted to its growth 
and the only trouble we have hitherto experienced 
is the insect in the shape of a small fiy. Mr. 
Bailey, of Wailuku, experimented for a season, 
and he would, perhaps, have held on much long- 
er, but for other labors which demanded his atten- 
tion. Could we succeed in this business, it would 
be a rich blessing to Hawaiians, as there are large 
tracts of land which would answer for cotton, that 
are now utterly useless. We should also contrib- 
ute our mite te the pulling King Cotton from the 
throne of our country, and thus bless others while 
securing benefit to ourselves. 

The Hawaiian Legislature, now in session, wlll 
do something, I hope, to encourage agriculture, as 
all, chiefs and Sena, —— see that here alone is 
the nation’s hope. Cattle raising, it has been 
thought, would be a profitable business, and man 
portions of the country are full of cattle and 
sheep. Horses, also, greatly abound. So plenti- 
ful are cattle that the best of beef can be pur- 
chased for two and a half cents per pound. Pas- 
turage is being ruined by noxious weeds which are 
fast filling the country, and which can be de- 
stroyed only by cultivation. If this is really so, I 
can see clearly, the hand of God in thus arranging 
things in reference to our lands. Cultivation 
teaches industry. Men must toil who plow, and 
sow and reap. The growing of wheat in my field 
has greatly increased the industry of my people, 
whereas the tending of cattle and sheep we: 
taught them to be indolent. I long to have the 
people all skilled in the business of turning up the 
soil, and filling the earth with precious seed, or 
with sugar cane, rice and other things. There 
would be less grazing land, and, of course, fewer 
horses and cattle. Horses are a nuisance, and 
cattle scarcely less so. I mean cattle that are not 
needed for working or for milk. 

The seasons for three or four years have been 
very dry, so much so that sugar cane has greatly 
sufiered, and many large fields have absolutely 
dried up and perished. On my return about the 
middie of December, the whole district was suffer- 
ing terribly, and one more such season, it was 
thought, would about destroy our district. But 
the Great Husbandman remembered us in mercy. 
Soon it commenced raining, and up to this day we 
have been greatly r:freshed with water from the 
river of God, and our wheat, sugar cane and gar- 


dens have been brought to maturity, and we still 
have the refreshing shower. 

Our volcanoes are quiet of late, but earthquakes 
are notinfrequent. Still they are not very severe. 
On the whole, with our pleasant climate, fruitful 
soil, ample productions, both of a temperate and 
tropical region, where the hand of the diligent is 
seen, our flowers, fruits and grains of various 
kinds, we have much reason for gratitude and 
contentment, especially since peace spreads her 
wings over the whole land, and every man may sit 
under his own vine and fig tree, having none to 
make afraid. God mercifully grant that it may 
speedily be thus in our own highly favored land, 
that you may have peace with nghteousness. 

I must tell you of a new product, or arti- 
cle of commerce, recently brought into notice and 
repute among us. It is a fungus, an excrescence 
gathered from fallen trees in the forests of Ha- 
waii and Maui. It protrudes, chiefly, from the 
Kukui, or candle tree, (aleurites tribola,) which 
is cut down for the purpose of obtaining the fun- 
gus. Several pounds may be gathered from a 
good-sized tree at one time, and frequent crops” 
are garnered. After being dried, the article sells 
at my place for seven cents per pound. At Hon- 
olulu it is worth eight, and sometimes nine cents, 
and at China, whither it is sent, it brings fourteen 
cents, perhaps more. A great deal of it is gath- 
ered in my neighborhood, and large quantities, I 
hear, on Hawaii. Itis light work, can be gath- 
ered by women and children. The natives call it 
pepeiao laau tree ear. It is used in China for 
soups, and answers the purpose of Iceland moss. 
It helps the people just now, as money is very 
scarce, but as the tree must be cut down ere the 
fungus grows, much timber will be destroyed, and 
the country impoverished. It is produced from 
some other trees, but chiefly from this one, the 
/kukui or candle tree. This tree grows large, and 
|is sometimes sawn into boards, and will become 
| valuable for finishing inside work, for when pro- 
tected from the weather and well painted it is 
nearly as valuable as your basswood. The nut, 
also, produces a tolerable oil for light, and the nut 
burns freely, and was formerly the poor man’s 
candle. I shall be sorry to see the tree destroyed. 
The greatest loss will be that we shall have less 
frequent rains, and thus lose our crops. If spared, 
I will write you again after our harvest, and will 
tell you of the progress of rice-growing, of cotton, 
if any, and of the amount of fungus gathered by 
our Hawaiian people. In the meantime, let us 
pray for the speedy fulfilment of the glowing pre- 
diction found in Isaiah 2 : 4. 

Yours, with much respect, J. S. GREEN. 








KEEPING OrncaARDS CULTIVATED.—The “Gar- 
dener’s Monthly,” an excellent journal, published 
in Philadelphia, THoMAs MEEHAN, Editor, con- 
tained an article a few weeks since, the leading 
idea of which was, “that orchards are more suc- 
cessful through a series of years laid down in 
grass and annually top-dressed, than when culti- 
vated and cropped.” The Country Gentleman, 
and some other papers, dissent from the doctrine, 
and urge cultivation. The true course, it seems 
to us, lies between the two extremes. We have 
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never known an orchard to flourish that was con- 
tinually in grass, no matter what the other cireum- 
stances were. Perhaps excessive top-dressing 
might make it thrifty,—we have never tried it,— 
but it would certainly greatly promote the growth 
of the grass. On the other hand, orchard land 
continually cultivated for many years, and annu- 
ally manured, will so force the trees as to make 
them tender and liable to disease, and produce 
such a surplus of wood as to prevent their fruit- 
ing. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


D. Waldo Lincoln's Garden, Worcester—Its Ornamental and 
Fruit Trees—Fire Blight—Aspect of Worcester. 

In a visit to Worcester, lately, I had the pleas- 
ure of examining the garden of D. WaLpo LIN- 
COLN, Esq. It he been planted from fifteen to 
twenty years, and comprises most everything of 
interest in the fruit and ornamental tree depart- 
ments, with the exception of apples, of which he 
has but a comparatively small number. Its area 
is about 15 acres, and is tastefully divided into 
lawn, pear orchard (and smaller fruits,) and sites for 
a cold grapery, two houses and a stable. With the 
out-door culture of grapes he is not much encour- 
aged, as the frosts are earlier and more severe in 
his locality than in the vicinity of Boston. The 
highway or northern yeas | of his enclosure 
has a beautiful and thrifty belt of evergreens— 
pines, Norway spruce, &c.,—15 to 20 feet high, 
and the pear orchard is still further screened from 
the north wind by an internal or special belting of 
the same, and that which lines the avenue leading 
to the house also answers the same purpose. 
These lofty hedges are elegant in summer, and 
useful and beautiful in the winter. The matter of 
evergreens, in fact, can hardly be overdone. Some 
question has been raised whether the Norway 
spruce would bear the shears and thicken up well 
in the character of a hedge; but it must be set at 
rest, for Mr. Lincoln has a thick and very hand- 
somely trimmed hedge of these evergreens about 
12 feet high. He has also a large collection of 
shrubbery and ornamental trees in general, em- 
bracing many rare specimens. 

The number and variety of the proprietor’s pears 
are extensive, and most of the trees are thrifty 
and in bearing order, showing at present an ex- 
cellent crop. Particularly noticed were several 
heavily-ladened Rostiezer trees, five or six inches 
in diameter. This excellent variety is a rampant 
grower, throwing out branches like a rocket; but 
age gives the tree a tolerably well-balanced and 
compact head. His Flemish Beauties were also 
very attractive, with their large, brown fruit, free 
from cracks, struggling to hold up their branches. 
The Fulton Pear was also noticed ; and although 
the trees were not so attractive as some others, 
Mr. L. regards it as one of the best—superior to 
the Buffum, another small, native, hardy fruit. 
Very good specimens of the Beurre Clairgeau, and 
also of the Maria Louise, were seen. ‘Lhe latter 
were on large standards, and the proprietor re- 
gards the variety as one of the best. He has also 
many of the new sorts of pears, not yet in bearing. 

Aut it was nainful to notice the havoe which the 





Jire blight was making among Mr. Lincoln’s pear 
trees—many large branches of medium-sized trees 
being black with it. It would seem that we have 
no remedy for this evil, although it is recommend- 
ed that the affected parts be immediately cut away, 
some inches below the disease, and burnt. For 
appearance, at least, this should be done. 

ire blight is supposed to be a disease of the 
circulation, caused by hot and damp weather. And 
itis thought that trees of rapid growth, or of a 
plethoric habit, are more liable than others to the 
attack. Hence it has been recommended to plant 
in soil of moderate richness, or to avoid high cul- 
ture. But rather than be annoyed by slow growth 
most cultivators would take the risk of the blight, 
even if it might kill some of their trees outright. 

But I am inclined to question the theory of 
Mercer the superabundance of sap, or of rap- 
id growth. From my own observation, newly- 

afted trees, throwing out a large head of very 

uxuriant and sappy wood, are no more liable (if 

so much so,) than large and matured trees. If such 
were the fact, I have several trees that are mira- 
cles of escape. Indeed, in this region, I have not 
noticed the blight. Whether east winds or the 
spray of the ocean have any favorable influence, 
may be worthy of inquiry. 

‘Taking a broad view of the laws of nature, how- 
ever, disease and decay are the normal condition 
of vegetation, as well as of men; and hence we 
shall be very likely to be foiled in the preservation 
of all of our trées—whatever our skill—and taught 
to submit stoically to necessity. 

Worcester is a beautiful inland city, noted for 
its thrift and cleanliness, and conspicuous for its 
many handsome residences, with their tasty en- 
closures of flowers, fruit and shrubbery. It also 
has a large share of handsome public buildings, 
and much attention is here given to education. 
Several railroads terminate or form connections 
here, also—the well-conducted and well-paying 
“Boston and Worcester” undoubtedly adding as 
much as (if not more than) any other to its pros- 
perity. D. W. L. 

West Medford, Aug., 1862. 





THE NATURAL WONDERS OF KEeNTUCKY.—The 
geological formation of the country is singular. 
Ponds, with no visible inlet or outlet are very fre- 
quent. Holes in the ground, called “sink holes,” 
are very common, and some of these lead to the 
great caves which abound in this region. Boys 
pick up load-stone from the ground at most an 
point. Surveyors are often troubled from this 
cause. “Sink holes” extend into the earth from 
ten to three hundred feet, with sometimes a spring 
or small stream at the bottom. Two of these near 
Munfordsville excite a good deal of curiosity. 
One, on an eminence called the Frenchman’s 
Knob, has been descended two hundred and sev- 
enty-five feet, without discovering any indications 
of a bottom. Another, near the town, is some 
seventy-five feet in diameter at the top, inclines 
like a funnel to the depth cf thirty feet. At this 

oint is an aperture twelve feet in diameter, lead- 
ing to unknown depths below. A stone or rock 
cast in, returns no sound indicative of having 
found bottom. Near the same place isa spring 
that rises twelve inches at noon, every day, with 
as creat reeularity os the snn passes the zenith. 
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FLOWERS AND FARMING. 

In our late ramble into the Western portion of 
the State, of which a brief account was given in 
the last week’s Farmer, we frequently noticed an 
evidence of taste and refinement among the peo- 
ple in the cultivation of flowers. We were often 
pleasantly surprised to find so much attention 
given to a matter that did not promise to place 
cash directly in the pocket. The love of flowers, 
and the cultivation of them, is not only an evi- 
dence of taste and refinement, but an evidence 
that a true sentiment is in the heart, that a love 
for the beautiful has dawned there, and that a de- 
sire for progress and the possession of a general 
intelligence has been awakened in the mind. One 
would scarcely love flowers, merely because they 
look beautifully. He who could go no farther 
than this, would scarcely have perception suffi- 
cient to know that they were beautiful! No. 
There is a deeper and holier sentiment underlying 
the love of flowers. It is, that attention to them 
elevates and purifies the mind, softens asperities, 
and gives the dusty walks of life many a charm 
and grace that cannot be found where they are 
lacking. They have a gentle and refining influ- 
ence upon children, tending, somehow, to polish 
their manners and inspire them with noble views 
of life. ‘It is a law of our being that we become 
attached to those subjects upon which we have be- 
stowed labor, and over which we have expended 
care. We love the trees our own hands have 
planted, the vines we have cultivated and trailed 
over our doorways, and over the trellis our own 
hands have constructed, and our attachment be- 
comes very strong.” 

All along our way, for more than a hundred 
miles through a broken and rough country, we 
passed the most unpretending dwellings, graced 
with a variety of seasonable and beautiful flow- 
ers. Sometimes the dahlia wes peeping through 
the palings of the front yard fence, or some aspir- 
ing member of this family looked gaily over it as 
we passed along. The showy phloxes, with their 
bright faces, spread themselves in profusion and 
glistened in the sunshine which gladdened them, 
while the less pretentious nasturtiums of various 
colors kept nearer the ground, and opened a flower 
wherever a stream of sunshine could find its way 
in. So on the gate posts, in flower pots, or even 
in rude wooden vessels set there, trailing plants 
were growing, hiding blemishes in the wood work, 
and making the dwelling a thousand times more 
attractive than it could be without them. 

But this is not all. Where there were flowers 
we thought we saw more order about the build- 
ings ; an air of tidiness, thrift and comfort, and 
better farming generally. Was it so, or was it 
fancy! At any rate, our way was made pleasant 
by the flowers, and when we entered the dwellings 





of those who cultivated and cared for them, we 
found their inmates intelligent, hospitable, and not 
unfrequently imaginative and poetical. Strange 
as it may seem to some, these are two qualities 
greatly needed on the farm, and their growth 
there would tend to keep a thousand sons and 
daughters from deserting the old homestead, and 
a soil that is capable and willing to yield a larger 
per centage of profit than is usually realized in 
most other departments of industry. 

“No man can cultivate a love for the flowers 
of the field, breathe their fragrance, and admire 
their beauty, without being the subject of that 
softening influence necessary in forming a perfect 
and symmetrical character. The refinement thus 
secured does not at all diminish his mental vigor 
and strength, but renders them more attractive, 
and is essential to the perfect development.” 





CUTTING TIMBER AND WOOD. 


The durability of timber, all admit, is more or 
less influenced by the time of cutting, but all are 
not so well agreed what is the best time. Every 
farmer must have observed that chestnut rails in 
his fences, in some instances, remain entirely 
sound for many years; that there seems but little 
difference in the durability of the sap, or outer 
ee of the tree, and the heart or inner part. All 

ecomes hard. The bark, in time, comes off, but 
shows no decay or worm-holes. In other instances, 
the sap soon becomes rotten and abounds in 
worms, and the whole of the rail soon perishes. 

So of shingles. In some lots the sap will last 
well, in others, the first shower will show a differ- 
ence of appearance, and after a few months it will 
let the water through the roof. 

Walnut and beech timber sometimes become 
worm eaten (powder post,) ina few months. Other 
specimens will lie with them and remain untouch- 
ed for years. In this market a load of wood will 
be offered, beech, birch or maple, with split sur- 
faces and ends bright and free from mildew, cor- 
roborating the assurance of the owner that it has 
been cut but a few months, and that it was piled 
immediately where it had a fair exposure to the 
sun and air, and yet when you handle it you find 
it light, when you saw and split it you find it 
changed in texture and color, and its elasticity all 
gone. In the fire it passes away rapidly with but 
little blaze and but little heat. Other lots of the 
same species of wood, cut.an equal length of time, 
and seasoned under the same circumstances, and 
ahowing no better on the surface, will be found 
much heavier on handling, unchanged in structure 
and color and highly elastic as the saw and axe 
expose fresh surfaces, and giving a bright, lively 
fire when you burn it, and worth from a quarter 
to a third, and sometimes a half more than the 
first lot. These are all familiar instances, and all 
depend on the season when the trees are cut. If 
we are correct in ascribing such results to the 
time of cutting the timber, it is a question of very 
great importance, “What is the best time ?” 

We are not very confident of our ability to an- 
swer the question, but will make one or two sug- 

stions and leave it for the present, asking for 

cts from the observation of our readers. 
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In the first place, it seems in some way connect- 
ed with the sap in the wood at the time of cutting, 
We should like to see the results of a series of 
experiments, showing the difference in amount of 
sap in the same species of wood of equal age and 
thrift, at different seasons of the year. We think 
the least would be found when the tree was in full 
leaf. We know that wood-land cut over at this 
time gives but few sprouts, and that if you wish 
to destroy bushes, this is the time to cut them, 
while if you wish to remove the timber from a 
piece of ground and have it grow up again, the 
winter is the time to do this. ‘The tapping of the 
maple in early spring shows that there is a large 
amount of sap wintered in the tree, both body and 
roots. Let a person cut a green and a dry tree at 
this season, and he will find, by comparison that 
there is a vast amount of sap frozen up in the in- 
terstices of the green wood. As the leaf is devel- 
oped, the sap ceases to flow from a wounded place, 
and when the leaf is perfected, both on the old 
twigs and those of the present year’s growth, and 
the growth of new wood is completed for the sea- 
son, there is an exhaustion of activity. Cut the 
tree and it sends up, if any, a few sickly sprouts. 
The timber, on the other hand, dries quickly, and 
we think it more durable. We leave the subject 
for the present, hoping to hear from others.—Dr. 
STEPHEN ReEeD, late Editor of the Pittsfield 
“Qulturist.” 





CEMENT PIPES. 


J. N. Garretson inquires for the best mode of 
constructing hydraulic cement pipes. There are 
two distinct modes in practice—one, forming the 
pipes simply of water See cement, with a bore 
through it; and the other, laying small tubular 
tile surrounded with the cement. In either case 
the water lime must be of undoubted quality, which 
has been proved, and the sand clean, coarse and 
sharp; these must be well mixed dry, and moist- 
ened as needed. The easiest mode is to use tile 
where it can be had, the smaller the better, an 
inch and a fourth bore would be just the thing. 
We have used an inch and three-fourths with suc- 
cess. This mode answers well where there is a 
considerable flow of water, and not much head or 
pressure at any place. The ditch was cut to a 
narrow and smooth trough at the bottom; then an 
inch of freshly prepared cement or mortar spread 
erg and solidly along it. The tile was then 
laid closely end to end, and pressed a little into 
the mortar. Thén with a trowel the sides and top 
were covered with the mortar about three-fourths 
of an inch thick. A rope covered with cloth soas 
to be just large enough to fit the bore, was drawn 
through it as the work progressed, to wipe out the 
inside smoothly, and to prevent mortar from pro- 
truding through the crack. After drying enough, 
say a few weeks, the ditch was filled with earth. 
It has been about two years since this pipe was 
laid, and it is now as hard as stone, the cement 
being much harder than the hard burnt tile, and 
would now bear considerable pressure—the first 
year it would not. The smaller the tile the less is 
the danger of bursting under a head of water, the 
less cement is needed, and the cheaper the con- 
struction. A moderate share of skill will make a 
good pipe in this way. 

The other mode consists of laying a mass of ce- 
ment around a plug or cylindrical piece of wood, 





which is drawn along as the work progresses, leav- 
ing a bore in the hardened mass. The chief care 
is to draw the plug gently, and at the right time 
to prevent any cracking of the cement. ‘The new 
mode of using India rubber tubes for forming the 
bore to be kept inflated with air except at the time 
it is withdrawn, would obviously prevent cracking 
better than the common mode.—Country Gentle- 
man. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ABOUT NATURAL HISTORY. 


Mr. Epiror:—I find in your columns of the 
date of August 2, an explanation from your cor- 
respondent who writes over the signature of “Far- 
mer,” for which I return due acknowledgments. 
It seems that what } mistook for sneers was his 
peculiar method of asking for information, as the 
same style characterises his second letter. He 
has apparently been unfortunate in his acquaint- 
ance with “pundits” who had the bad taste to air 
their vocabulary, without the requisite learning to 
define it, while he himself seems to have shown as 
little judgment when seeking information of a sci- 
entific botanist as to the qualities and uses of 
plants, as he would in going to a tailor for a new 
set of wagon harness. 

The student of natural history who maintains 
“that a lobster is an insect,” stands, by popular 
consent, among the first of naturalists, pA needs 
not that I should take up the gauntlet in behalf 
of his theory. “Farmer” cannot have read the pa- 
pers, when he makes the statement that nothing 
of a practical nature was learned last year from 
students of the science, with regard to the army- 
worm, grain aphis, &c. He must have entirely 
overlooked the full and accurate description and 
plain directions for relief given by Dr. Asa Fitch, 
of New York, in the Country Gentleman, and oth- 
er papers, and published in full in the Ag. Re- 
port of that State; the long and elaborate articles 
of Mr. B. D. Walsh, of Illinois, of Dr. Kirkpat- 
rick, of Ohio, and Mr. A. S. Packard, of the State 
of Maine. On page 414 of the N. £. Farmer for 
the month of September, 1861, he will find a de- 
scription of the army-worm and grain-aphis, in the 
plainest language, together with methods of de- 
stroying them, which have not only been tried with 
the greatest success by farmers themselves, but 
also corroborated and reiterated by the highest au- 
thorities on Economical Entomology in the coun- 
try. The inquiry, “What birds bring up their 
broods on caterpillars at the rate of from 50 to 100 
a day ?” I will answer in as simple language as 
possible, lest I fall under the terrible displeasure 
of friend “Farmer,” as expressed in the word 
“pundit,” and wherever a scientific appellation is 
made use of, will also give its equivalent in plain 
English. 

The Baltimore Oriole, or Golden Robin, which 
devours even the hairy caterpillar of the apple 
tree,—the common robin, which I have myself 
seen during one hour carry to its nest upwards of 
twenty caterpillars of the Bibio albipennis,or stout- 
built, white-winged gnat,—one of the most injuri- 
ous insects to our grass Fe af five caterpillars of 
the Agrotis tesselata, which signifies “the check- 
ered rustic,” one of the commonest “cut-worms,” 
and one huge caterpillar of the ceratomia quadri- 
cornis, which means “the four-horned hawk-moth, 
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with horns on the shoulders,” and which ravages 
the elm trees in this part of the country. ‘The 
sparrow has been found by careful observers to 
destroy more than three thousand insects per 
week, while breeding; including not only cater- 
illars, but flies, beetles, bugs, and other perfect 
insects. I made no “offer gratuitously to teach” 
“Farmer,” but to exchange information, and hav- 
ing answered his queries, will be obliged to him 
in turn first, to inform me what facts he can pro- 
duce in support of the belief in which he indulges 
with regard to the injury caused by the wood- 
pecker, and second, to favor me with his name 
and address, unless there is some important rea- 
son for concealment. Francis G. SANBORN. 
Andover, August, 1862. 





GYMNASTICS AS A MEANS OF PHYSI- 
CAL HEALTH. 


The following remarks are taken from Dr. Dio 
Lewis’ book, “The New Gymnastics,” just pub- 
lished. ‘They form the preface to a German work 
on Dumb Bell Exercises, which Dr. Lewis has in- 
corporated in his volume. The exercises referred 
to are all to be found in “The New Gymnastics :” 


Man’s physical integrity must ever depend upon 
his fidelity to nature. Through the deteriorating 
influences of civilization, he has departed far from 
nature. If he would restore his life-energy, he 
must, like the prodigal son, return. 

Health is the most precious of earthly posses- 
sions. He who has it, has all things; he who 
zacks it, has nothing. Men seek with vehement 
earnestness, external things. How few recognize 
the value of health. Men seem, to care as little 
for their bodies as the snail for its shell. The 
world is full of misery. Physical deformity and 
suffering are increasing with fearful rapidity. 
Thank God, the great physiological revolution 
which is to restore man to his pristine condition, 
is inaugurated. 

As in the prosecution of ali other reforms, we 
are met on every hand by prejudice. We are 
told that man was not designed to enjoy uninter- 
rupted health; that in this life, he must be the 
victim of disease and suffering; that nature will 

ive all needed superintendence to the body. 
True, they say, it is possible to ward off danger. 
but quite chimerical to undertake the prevention 
of disease by a development of the powers within. 
Hufeland took this view of the subject. But the 
physiological reformer of the present hour affirms 
that the physical organism is susceptible of indef- 
inite improvement; that it can be made by cer- 
tain hygienic processes so vigorous and resistant, 
that amid diseases and dangers it may pass 
through the fire unscathed. 

How shall such invigoration of our bodies be se- 
cured? So far as the answer can be given in one 
word, it is, gymnastics. In the animal body, ex- 
ercise is the principal law of development. By 
gymnastics, we mean system of exercises which 
the greatest wisdom and largest experience have 
devised, as best adapted to the complete develop- 
ment of the physical man. Ideler was the first to 
comprehend the principle of gymnastics, and their 
application to the training of the body. He saw 

eir infinite worta in the education of youth; in 





the preservation of the health of adults; and in 
the cure of many diseases. 

Gymnastics are valuable to all persons, but es- 
pecially to clerks, students, sedentary artisans, 
and still more particulary, to those, who in addi- 
tion to sedentary habits, perform exhaustive in- 
tellectual labor. With the latter class, suffering 
from indigestion and nervous irritability, nothing 
but a wise system of gymnastic training can pre- 
vent the one failure of the powers of life. We 
believe that to such persons this little work will 
come as a most welcome friend. We believe that 
it may assist them in returning to health and na- 
ture. Do not, friends, we implore you, refuse its 
kind offices by such pleas as “want of time,” the 
“great difficulty of the feats,” “age,” “rigidity of 
limbs,” or “want of strength ;” for if these excuses 
are well founded in your case, the exercises de- 
scribed in this little work will prove to you of 
great value. 

The reader will find descriptions and illustra- 
tions of a large number of the most valuable ex- 
ercises with dumb bells. The descriptions are so 
simple that there will be no difficulty in under- 
standing them. 

It is hoped that in this little book many per- 
sons will find a simple means, through which they 
may secure a full use of all their powers. May 
they find it a source of health and happiness. 





THE BED OF THE SBA. 


Take up a pinch of the soil over which lies two 
thousand five hundred fathoms of sea water, sub- 
mit it to a microscope, and behold, though it 
looks and feels like fine clay, it does not contain a 
particle of sand, earth or gravel. Every atom 
under the lens tells of life and living things. The 
bed of the Atlantic is strewn with the bones and 
shells of the myriads of creaturés inhabiting its 
waters—creatures so numerous that figures fail to 
convey an idea, or the mind to embrace their vast 
profusion. The navigator traversing the blue sea 
sails for days in a fleet ship through waters so 
thickly covered with small pulpy sea-nettles, or 
meduse, that it looks to him like a “countless 
meadow in yellow leaf.” The savant, following 
cn his trail, places a single one of the sea-blubbers 
under a lens, and in one of its nine stomachs finds 
seventy thousand flinty shells of microscopic dia- 
tomace, one of the many animalcule of the sea. 
Thus each creature in these thousand square 
leagues of meduse was sucking from the millions 
of these diminutive creatures, and ejecting their 
shells, to fall, in a gentle yet perpetual shower, 
down to the bed of the ocean, and there, in time, 
form strata of silicious and chalky matter for fu- 
ture geologists to ponder over. And, remember, 
that upon all these meduse prey legions of bigger 
creatures, and that into these helpless colonies 
sails the huge whale with cavernous mouth, and 
gulps down as many of them at every feast as they 
do of the minute diatomace. 





Five Wueat.—We have upon our desk as 
handsome a specimen of wheat as one could ask 
to see. It grew upon the farm of Mr. 8. M. Ba- 
KER, of Hillsboro’ Bridge, N. H. We hope Mr. 
Baker will send us some account of the wheat 
itself, and of his mode of culture, 
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For the New England Farmer. 
WINTER WHEAT. 


Mr. Eprror :—Your correspondent from Leo- 
minster inquires about the expediency of plowing 
in winter grain, and refers to the experience of a 
brother farmer in plowing in wheat about the last 
of August or the first of September. I would un- 
hesitatingly advise him to be guided by the expe- 
rience of his brother farmer. 

There is much more spring wheat cultivated in 
this part of the State, than there is of winter 
wheat. The reason assigned is, that wheat sowed 
in the fall, is apt to be winter-killed. But obser- 
vation has long since convinced me that if wheat 
is sowed early, say from the 20th of August to the 
10th of September, so that it may form a good 
root, and the root is well covered in the soil, that 
the crop is quite as sure as spring wheat. If it is 
sowed early and makes a large growth of leaf, the 
leaves are a great protection. In order to get this 
growth of leaves, the ground must be mellow and 
well manured. The best way to put in winter 
wheat is with a light horse plow, guaged so as to 
run at a uniform depth, not less than three inches, 
and not over four. This should be followed by a 
roller. At the season referred to, the land is 
worked easier than in the spring, and farm work 
is less urgent just at that time, between haying 
and harvesting. The grain starts immediately, 
and will grow more in one week then, than in two 
weeks in April and the first half of May. Cattle 
should not be allowed to run upon it in October 
or November, for the reason that I have already 
alluded to, that the leaves are wanted as a matting 
to protect the crowns of the plants. Another ob- 
oe is, that the cattle tread the ground and 

eave it uneven. 

Another reason for the culture of winter wheat 
may perhaps be suggested by the prevalence of 
the wheat aphis during the present season. Win- 
ter wheat makes its growth and matures earlier 
than spring wheat, and will probably be less injured 
by this insect than spring wheat. Experience and 
further observation must determine this point. 

Winter wheat will, I think, be found less ex- 
hausting to the soil than spring wheat. The rea- 
son of this is probably that the leaves made in the 
autumn, decay in the spring, and constitute a top- 
dressing of considerable value. I have for three 
years been urging upon our farmers the expedi- 
ency of cultivating winter wheat, and of putting it 
in with the plow, the latter part of August, and I 
am glad to see that practical men are being led by 
experience to the same conclusion. 

Concord, Aug. 21, 1862. J. REYNOLDs. 





PRESERVING DAHLIA TUBERS.—A correspon- 
dent of the Journal of Horticulture and Cottage 
Gardener, writes as follows: “May I be permitted 
to offer a simple suggestion relative to the preser- 
vation of Dahlia roots during winter? Though 
carefully dried before storing away in the autumn, 
I used continually to lose them by the rotting of 
the crown, till at length the idea one day occurred 
to me that the mischief was occasioned through 
the decay of the long stalk left attached to the 
tubers ; this becoming partially charged with fluid, 
kept the crown constantly wet. My remedy has 
been not to leave more than four inches of stalk ; 
from this to scrape the whole of the outer covering 


or bark, and at the base to make a small opening 
which permits any watery deposit to escape. The 
result has been that I have preserved the whole 
of my tubers, while experienced gardeners around 
me have complained of loss, notwithstanding that 
— precaution from damp or frost had been 
taken.’ 





EXPLANATION OF TERMS USED IN 
DESCRIBING FRUITS. 





As the season is at hand when fruit is ripening, 
| and the various kinds of apples and pears, espec- 
ially, are under discussion, we give below, from 
| Coles’ Fruit Book, some explanation of the terms 
‘used in describing them. They will be found to 
‘be plain and easily understood by all who will 
| give them a very little attention. 


| Fruits are generally described in familiar lan- 
| guage ; a few technical terms, only, are used. 

| The position of fruits, as represented by engra- 
_vings, is stem upward, as it usually hangs on the 
,tree; yet, in description, the stem end is called 
the base or bottom, as it is next to the branch or 
| tree, and the blossom end is called the top, sum- 
'mit, crown, apex, or eye. 

Sizes are expressed by comparative terms ; as, 
‘extremely large—very large—large—rather, or 


tolerably large—large medial—medial—small me- 
| dial—rather small—small—very small—extreme- 
ly small. ‘These form a graduation of sizes. 

Forms of fruit are multifarious, varying, all the 
way, from one extreme to another. The follow- 
ing figures and remarks will aid the inexperienced. 

Round —This simple form is most common to 
fruits, and other substances. It is the basis on 
which other forms are calculated. Figure 1. 
Black Hamburgh Grape. Slight deviations are 
Roundish, as the peach. 

Appleform is the most common modification 
of the circle. The base or stem end is the larger. 
Fig. 2. Baldwin Apple. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
Round. Appleform. Pearform. Oral. 


Pearform, or Pyriform, is the reverse of apple- 
form, as the base is the smaller. Fig. 3. An- 
drews Pear. Pears generally taper more to the 
small end than apples. 

All other Forms are modifications of these three 
leading forms. 

Oval, the circle modified or elongated length- 
wise. Fig. 4. Smith’s Orleans Plum; White 
Muscat Grape. 

Flat, the circle elongated crosswise. 
Briggs’ Auburn Apple, Rambo Apple. 

Oblong, the height greater than the diameter. 
Fig. 6. Porter Apple ; Coe’s Golden Drop Plum ; 
Portugal Quince. 

Ovate, the form of an egg; the base the larger 
end. Fig. 7. Williams Apple; High Bush 
Blackberry is long-ovate. 


Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 5. Fig. 6. Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 
Flat Oblong. Orate. Obovate 


Obovate, ovate form reversed. Fig. 8. Osborn’s 
—— Pear; Blue Imperatrice Plum; Cran- 

rry. 

Conical, tapering much, and straightly, or near- 
ly so, to the top or calyx. Fig. 9. Burr’s New 
Pine Strawberry. 

Turbinate, top-shaped. Fig. 10. Dearborn’s 
Seedling Pear. 


Fig. 10. Fiz. 11. 


Turbinate. Heart-shaped. Angular. 


Heart-shaped, shape of a heart. A form pecu- 
liar to cherries. Fig. 11. Elton Cherry. 

Angular, elongated diagonally, one side the 
lower, the other the higher. Fig. 12. Newton 
Pippin. 

A combination or modification of these forms, 
is expressed by a combination of these and various 
other terms; as, roundish-flat, flattish-round, flat- 
tish-conical, roundish-conical, oblong-conical, 
roundish-ovate, oblong-ovate, obtuse-pyrifurm, 
acute-pyriform, obovate-pyriform, turbinate-pyri- 
form, roundish-pyriform, flattish-roundish-conical, 
roundish - acute-pyriform, obtuse - heart - shaped, 
acute-heart-shaped, roundish-heart-shaped, &c. 

nererenren prominently ribbed and irreg- 
ular. 

Ribbed, having moderate protuberances on the 
sides. 

Undulating or Waved, having very gentle swel- 
lings on the sides, or in the cavity or basin. 

olors of fruit are described in terms so famil- 
iar, that they need no explanation. They should 
represent the fruit as it appears when ripe or per- 
fect for use. 

The Stem is also called stalk, and the hollow 
in which it is set is called 

Cavity, which is of various forms. 

The CALyx is the remains of the blossoms, and 
the parts of it are called segments. The calyx is 
generally in a depression or 

BASIN, which is of various shapes, and is smooth, 
waved, furrowed, plaited, or notched. 

SuroRE is a hollow or furrow on stone fruit, ex- 
tending lengthwise round, nearly round, mostly 
round, half round, or partially round it. It is pe- 
culiar to peaches and plums. 





Mr. A. SAUL, oF NEwBURG.— We are sorry to 
learn of the death of this well-known horticultur- 
ist. As partner in the firm of A. J. Downing & 
Co., Mr. Saul became widely known; and as the 
active man in the nursery branch, caused the New- 
burg Nurseries to reach a distinguished position 








in the trade. When the firm was dissolved by the 
withdrawal of Mr. Downing, Mr. Saul occupied 
the position of head of the firm, and we believe 
nearly entire proprietor, with varying success 
through these disastrous times, until the 25th of 
June, the day of his sudden death. He had a 
slight fall, on his grounds, a few days previous, but 
it was deemed nothing serious. He was, however, 
injured internally, and died from this cause. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RETROSPECTIVE NOTES. 


“AGRICULTURE IN OUR Common ScHOOLS.— 
On page 352 of current volume of this journal, 
(monthly edition,) and in the weekly issue of July 
12th, the reader may find an article with the above 
heading, from the pen of JoHN GOLDSBURY, a 
gentleman who usually writes instructively, and 


'with admirable good judgment. Upon the pres- 


IOYOO 


ent occasion, however, his good judgment seems 
to have been asleep, as not a few readers, it may 
be presumed, will be inclined to think, as well as 
the writer of this, after a careful and candid peru- 
sal of the following strictures. 

Mr. Goldsbury presents for the consideration of 
readers of this journal the two following ques- 
tions, viz: “Ought agriculture to be taught in 
our common schools? In their present state and 
condition, can it be successfully taught there, with- 
out doing more harm than good?” He then pro- 
ceeds to off.r a few reasons why, as he thinks, ag- 
riculture ought not to be introduced, as a study, 
into our common schools. 

The first objection offered by Mr. G., though 
not formally stated as such, is the remark that our 
common schools were established for the purpose 
of teaching reading, writing, spelling and defining 
of words, grammar, or the use and power of lan- 
guage, arithmetic and geography; and that the 
design of the education of children in common 
schools is, not to fit them for any particular call- 
ing, whether it be that of a farmer, a merchant, a 
mechanic, or a manufacturer, but, by a thorough 
training and drilling in the above studies, to pre- 
pare them for any occupation or pursuit. Now 
this preliminary remark, or first objection to the 
introduction of agriculture as a study into our 
common schools, is itself objectionable, as_bei 
nothing more than an erroneous assumption, if 
Mr. G. means to imply that common schools have 
been established, or are maintained for the pur- 
pose of teaching only and solely the particular 
branches of study which he has specified. It is 
true, indeed, and “pity ’tis, ’tis true,” that the par- 
ticular branches of a he named by Mr. G. 
form, generally, nearly the entire list of studies 
pursued in many, perhaps most of our common 
schools ; but as no one will be daring enough to 
assert that the enlightened legislators of any State 
ever established schools, or that intelligent pa- 
rents ever maintained schools, in which children 
were, by any authority whatever, to be limited to 
such a small and circumscribed range of studies, 
then it still remains nothing else than an errone- 
ous assumption that our common schools were es- 
tablished for the purpose of teaching only the par- 
ticular branches named, or any similar limited 
range of studies; and furthermore, the objection, 
based upon this mere assumption, to the effect 
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that agriculture ought not to be introduced, as a' 


study, into our common schools, must be “null and 
void, and of no force whatever.” 

The true view in relation to this question of the 
purpose for which common schools have been es- 
tablished, and are still maintained, seems to be 
this—that enlightened legislators established them, 
and intelligent parents and educationists maintain 
them, in order that the children of the State—each 
young and rising generation—might have an op- 
portunity of acquiring all the knowledge, and of 
being trained in all the habits of correct and vig- 
orous thinking or judging, which might in any 
way, prepare them to faldl well and worthily all 
the duties and offices which they might be called 
upon to perform, as individuals, citizens, and 
members of society generally, in after life. Many 
or most schools may, indeed, come short of this 
high and comprehensive design, but nevertheless, 
this is the oan and object of their creation; and 
consequently every study may, with perfect os 
priety, be introduced into a common school, which 

as any tendency or power, by its increasing 
knowledge or invigorating mind, to fit and pre- 
pare the young for the worthy discharge of the du- 
ties, offices, responsibilities and transactions or 
business of adult life. It is a maxim generally ac- 
knowledged as true, and of authority, that chil- 
dren should learn, when young, what will enable 
them to execute well what they will have to do 
when men and women. And as a knowledge of 
soils, manures, the growth of vegetables and other 
things embraced in agriculture, must be useful to 
almost all, there seems to be no reason why this 
should not be studied in schools, which would not 
as obviously exclude a good many other studies 
which are now among the customary studies of the 
best schools. All men and women have gardens 
of some kind, if no more, and would not a knowl- 
edge of this and other branches of agriculture be 
of far more practical value in adult life, than a 
knowledge of botany, chemistry, astronomy, alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, and some other 
branches of learning generally pursued in schools ? 

As it might be too great a tax upon the patience 
of the readers of this journal to take up time and 
spacc to review and refute in detail all the consid- 
erations used by Mr. G. to enforce his objections 
to the introduction of agriculture, as a study, into 
our common schools, I will name, at present, on- 
ly one of the several things which might be urged 
in reply to the statements made by him in the ar- 
ticle under notice. There is, then, one thing im- 
plied or taken for granted in all of the objections 
urged by Mr. G., which, as it is an erroneous sup- 

osition, vitiates the whole of his rather surpris- 
ing plea. This mistake, running throughout the 
remarks of Mr. G., is this—that if agriculture is 
to be introduced as a study into our schools, it 
must be a study obligatory upon all who attend 
these schools, or, in other words, a compulsory, 
and not, like botany, chemistry, algebra, &c., a 
voluntary or elective study, which only those are 
to engage in who may wish to do so, or who may 
be desired to do so by their parents or guardians. 
Almost all the studies attended to in our schools, 
are elective or voluntary, not compulsory, and why 
Mr. G. should have taken up the supposition that 
agriculture, if introduced at all, is to be a study 
obligatory on all, seems difficult to be accounted 
for. It might, indeed, be easily accounted for in 





a lawyer who was employed to do his utmost in 
making out a case, or in one who was so thorough- 
ly prejudiced and one-sided as to be utterly blind- 
ed to the truth and the reality of things, but we 
cannot allow ourselves to place Mr. G. in either 
of these positions. But however this supposition 
came to be entertained, it runs through all that 
Mr. G, has written on the subject, and renders all 
his objections of little, or rather of no force what- 
ever. The question of the expediency of introduc- 
ing agriculture as a study in schools is, therefore, 
now open for discussion. Who will speak in favor 
of it ? MoreE Anon. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
LICE ON FOWLS. 

I wish to inquire of you where the black sul- 
phur of which you speak in the Farmer, as a rem- 
edy for lice on poultry, can be purchased? Ihave 
tried to obtain it at several different places, but 
without success. By an early reply you will much 
oblige your subscriber, F. F. 8. 

Needham, Aug., 1862. 

ReMarks.—The article which we published 
was taken, we think, from an English paper. On 
inquiry we learn that the word “black” should be 
lac, that is, the milk of sulphur. It is called lac 
sulphur because it is washed in alcohol, which 
takes away a large amount of the sulphur odor. 
See remedies for lice on fowls in the article below. 


I wish to inquire through your valuable paper, 

1. What is a safe cure for lice on fowls ? 

2. Are has acquainted with a book called “The 
Manual of Agriculture,” and if so, would you ad- 
vise one with a small farm to buy it? 

3. What is the best food, except honey, to feed 
ae with, and also, what is the best way to feed 
them ! 


By answering the above you will oblige a new 
subscriber. P. 

Beverly, Aug., 1862. 

REMARKS.—Lice on Fowls.—Keep everything 
perfectly clean, and keep them in perfect condi- 
tion so far as feed will do it. Oil the roosts once 
a month with any soft, clean oil that has no salt 
in it. Occasionally rub a little under their 
wings, on the top of their heads, but in very small 
quantity. Provide plenty of wood ashes for them 
to roll in. 

2. Buy the “Manual of Agriculture,” by all 
means, and become master of all the facts it pre- 
sents. 

3. Food for Bees.—Next to our honey, West 
India is the best. It can be bought for about 
$1,50 per gallon. The best way to feed bees is in 
little troughs directly over their comb—but you 
cannot do it in common hives. Put straws into 
a saucer and turn honey into it and set it under 
the hive, and see that robbers do not come for it. 
Torrey’s Maine State Hive has all the accommo- 
dation for feeding bees, without their being visit- 
ed by neighboring swarms. 
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THE POTATO ONION. 

In a late paper I noticed a communication from 
South Danvers which spoke of the culture of the 
potato onion. Iam curious to know how exten- 
sively this variety is grown ; and whether there is 
any probability of its supplying the want of on- 
ions raised from the seed. The writer speaks of 
its having been grown by Mr. P. L. Osborn and 
several others, but to what extent it is grown no 
intimation is given. If anything can be discov- 
ered that will restore the onion crop, it will be 
hailed as a God-send throughout the land. 

August 20, 1862. INQUIRER. 


REMARKS.—We join our correspondent in this 
inquiry, and shall be glad to receive a full ac- 
count of the culture of the potato onion from Mr. 
OsBoRN, or any other gentleman possessing the 
facts. hed 

MINERALS IN MUCK. 

In draining a swamp, I threw from the ditches 
a kind of muck, which, after being for a time ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, frosted over with a sub- 
stance which tastes like alum. No vegetation 
starts upon it. Is it of any value as a fertilizer, 
and if so, how should it be used ? 

West Brookfield, Aug., 1862. W. B. STONE. 

Remarks.—We have often cases such as you! 
describe. The muck is strongly impregnated with | 
some mineral substance which is sufficiently pow- 
erful when the muck lies in mass to prevent any 
vegetable growth upon it. It may, however, be 
very useful when used in small quantities on land 
unlike itself; but this will depend upon what the | 
substance is. Will you try it, in a small way, on| 
a piece of grass land, this fall? We should be 
glad to receive a sample of it, if you can send it 
without trouble. It would not be safe to mingle 
this muck with barn manures, or to use it exten- 
sively until its qualities are ascertained. 


MILK FROM THREE AYRSHIRE COWS. 


I send you a statement of the milk from three 
Ayrshire cows, not because the amount is extraor- 
dinary, but to elicit information, and thus give 
your readers an opportunity to compare the yield 
of milk with that of other breeds. 

“Beauty,” 8 years old, imported by me when 
one year old, average weight of milk for seven 
days, from June 19 to 25, 44 pounds. Calved 
May 1. 

“Bessie,” 4 years old, bred by me out of a cow 
I imported, average weight of milk same time for 
seven days, 47} pounds. Yield for one day, 49 
61-100 pounds. Calved May 12. 

“Tulip,” 5 years old, bred by me out of a cow I 
imported, average weight of milk seven days from 
June 28 to July 4,42 pounds. Calved May 31. 
Total 133} pounds, the three averaging a trifle 
over 444 pounds each per day. 

It should be borne in mind that the Ayrshire 
cow is not large. The only one I ever weighed 
was “Beauty,” whose live weight, two years ago, 
was 860 pounds. The other two may be some- 
thing heavier. L. SWEETSER. 


| Wilkie in lieu of pencil and canvas. 





Amherst, Aug. 8, 1862. 


THE TOOLS GREAT MEN WORK WITH. 


It is not tools that make the workman, but the 
trained skill and perseverance of the man himself. 
Indeed it is proverbial that the bad workman 
never yet had a good tool. Some one asked Opie 
by what wonderful process he mixed his colors. 
“] mix them with my brains, sir,” was his reply. 
It is the same with every workman who would ex- 
cel. Ferguson made marvellous things—such as 
his woolen clock, that accurately measured the 
hours—by means of a common penknife, a tool in 
everybody’s hand, but then everybody is not a 
Ferguson. A pan of water and two thermometers 
were the tools by which Dr. Black discovered la- 
tent heat ; and a prism, a lens, and sheet of paste- 
board, enabled Newton to unfold the composition 
of light and the origin of color. 

An eminent foreign savant once called upon 
Dr. Wollaston, and requested to be shown over 
his laboratories, in which science had been en- 
riched by so many important discoveries, when the 
Doctor took him into a study, and, pointing to an 
old tea-tray, containing a few watch-glasses, test- 
papers, a small balance, and a blow-pipe, said: 
“There is all the laboratory I have.” 

Stothard learnt the art of combining colors by 
closely studying butterflies’ wings ; he would often 
say that no one knew what he owed to these tiny 
insects. A burnt stick and a barn door served 
Bewick first 
practised drawing on the cottage-walls of his na- 
tive village, which he covered with his sketches in 
chalk ; and Benjamin West made his first brushes 
out of the cat’s tail. 

Ferguson laid himself down in the fields at 
night ina blanket, and made a map of the heaven- 
ly bodies, by means of a thread with small beads 
on it, stretched between his eye and the stars. 
Franklin first robbed the thunder-cloud of its 
lightning by means of a kite made with two cross- 
sticks and a silk handkerchief. 

Watt made his first model of the condensing 
steam-engine out of an old anatomist’s syringe, 
used to inject the arteries previous to dissection. 
Gifford worked his first problem in mathematics, 


‘when a cobbler’s apprentice, upon small scraps of 


leather, which he beat smooth for the purpose, 
while Rittenhouse, the astronomer, first calculated 
eclipses on his plow-handle.—Smiles’ Self-Help. 





THE CHRYSANTHEMUM.—Unusual importance 
attaches to the cultivation of chrysanthemums, 
from the facility with which they may be grown in 
the very heart of large towns, as, has been proved 
by the efforts of Mr. Broome, in the Temple Gar- 
dens, where he has grown all the best varieties in 
a manner which has astonished many who have 
examined his collection. The flower is of easy 
culture, and cuttings may be struck almost up to 
the time of flowering, and nothing is finer than the 
display of its flowers in October and November, 
ranging as they do from pure white to a deep 
orange, from a pale blue to deep red and crimson ; 
but, like the dahlia, the first frost sadly spoils its 
bloom. When the collection is a choice one, 
they are best trained against a wall or in beds, 
where protection can be easily applied. By means 
of pot culture, which is now extensively used, a 
splendid show of flowers may be — even 
up to Christmas, with comparatively little trouble. 
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SKYLARK PREACHING A SERMON. 


There is no such thing as a song bird natural to 
Australia ; there are birds who chatter, birds who 
shriek, but no birds that sing. Well, there was 
a young man who went out from England as a 
gold digger, and was lucky enough to make some 
money, and prudent enough to keep it. He opened 
a “store”—a kind of rough shop where everything 
from candles to coffins are sold—at a place called 
“the Ovens,” a celebrated gold field, about 200 
miles from Melbourne. Still continuing to pros- 
per, he, like a dutiful son, wrote home to his fath- 
er and mother to come out to him, and if they 
poss could, to bring with them a lark. Soa 

ark was procured, and in due time the old folks 

and their feathered charge took ship and departed 
from England. The old man, however, took the 
voyage so much to heart that he died ; but the old 
woman and the lark landed in sound health, at 
Melbourne, and were speedily forwarded to Mr. 
Wilsted’s store at the Ovens. 

It was on a Tuesday when they arrived, and the 
next morning the lark was hung outside the tent, 
and commenced piping up. ‘The effect was elec- 
tric. Sturdy diggers—big men, with hairy faces, 
and great brown hands—paused in the midst of 
their work, and listened reverently. Drunken, 
brutal diggers left unfinished the blasphemous 
sentence, and looked bewildered and ashamed. 
Far and near, the news spread like lightning— 
“Have you heard the lark?” “Is it true, mate, 
that there is a real English skylark up at Jack 
Wilsted’s ?” So it went on for three days, and 
then came Sunday morning. Such a sight had 
not been seen since the first spadeful of the gold- 
en earth had been turncd! From every quarter— 
east, west, north and south, from far hills, and 
from creeks twenty miles away, came a steady 
concourse of great, rough Englishmen, all brushed 
and washed as decent as possible. The movement 
was by no means preconcerted, as was evident 
from the half-ashamed expression of every man’s 
face. There they were, however, and their errand 
was to hear the lark! Nor were they disappoint- 
ed. There, perched in his wood and iron pulpit, 
was the little minister; and, as though aware of 
the importance of the task before him, he plumed 
his crest, and lifting up his voice, sung them a 
sermon. 

It was a wonderful sight to see, that—three or 
four hundred men ; some reclining on the ground ; 
some sitting with their arms on their knees, and 
their heads on their hands; some leaning against 
the trees with their eyes closed, so that they might 
the better fancy themselves at home and in the 
midst of English corn-fields once more ; but sit- 
ting, standing, or lying, all were equally quiet and 
attentive ; and when, after an hour’s steady preach- 
ing, the lark left off, his audience slowly started 
off, a little low-spirited, perhaps, but on the whole 
much happier than when they came.— Beeton’s 
Home Pets. 





Lessons OF War.—A people in earnest, smart- 
ing with the wounds of war, and the deeper inflic- 
tions of treachery, is abroad seeking after a coun- 
try. It has been repeating with annual congratu- 
lations for eighty years the self-evident truths of 
the document which declared its independence ; 
now it discovers that more evidence of it is need- 





ed than successful training and building can bring, 
and it sends it forth afresh, with half a million of 
glittering specialities to enforce its doctrines, while 
trade, and speculation, and all the ambitions of 
prosperous men, and delicately nurtured lives, and 
other lives as dearly cherished and nursed to ma- 
turity, are sent out with an imperative commission 
to buy, at all hazards, a real country, to exchange 
what is precious for the sake of having finally what 
we dreamed we had before—the most precious of 
all earthly things, a Commonwealth of God. Yes, 
our best things go, like wads for guns, to bid our 
purpose speak more emphatically, as it expresses 
the overruling inspiration of the hour.— Atlantic 
Monthly. 





THE BEST TIME FOR PLANTING 
EVERGREEN TREES 
IS IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 


Evergreens are always in leaf, and it is therefore 
important, in planting, to secure a quick action of 
the roots, in order to sustain the foliage. Early 
in the spring the ground is cold and wet, and the 
roots cannot take hold; and therefore sharp, dry- 
ing winds are very likely to exhaust the tree of all 
its juices before a new supply can be furnished. 
Late fall planting is still worse—for the roots re- 
main dormant a much longer time, and evapora- 
tion from the leaves is going on, to some extent, 
throughout the winter. In May and June the 
ground becomes warm—the roots are ready for 
action—and, consequently, the time is favorable 
for removal. 

“But the conditions are even more favorable in 
August and September. At this season the ground 
is thoroughly warmed through, and as the nights 
begin to be cool and dewy, the earth gives, as it 
were, a gentle bottom heat. It is surprising to 
find with what readiness and vigor the roots now 
act—often showing signs of growth within three 
days after planting. There is this additional ad- 
vantage over May, that the tree has made all its 
growth for the season, and early matured its wood, 
so that it is not in need of such a full flow of sap 
as when the young growth is starting, or is succu- 
lent, and the plant has need of all its energies. 
During the autumn months, the earth being warm- 
er than the atmosphere, while the wood is simply 
maturing, not growing, the roots on the contrary 
are in vigorous action, and will insure sufficient 
strength to resist the succeeding winter, and also 
the best possible condition for subsequent growth. 





ReEMARKS.—The above came to us in a printed 
circular from Mr. W. C. StRoNG, Nurseryman at 
Nonantum Hill, Brighton, Mass. We print it 
for the benefit of those who are desirous of trans- 
planting evergreens this fall. We have been 
through Mr. Strong’s green-houses and grounds, 
and have had plants from them, and feel entirely 
safe in saying that he has plants in great variety, 
and that whatever he states in regard to them may 
be relied upon. We shall immediately put in 
practice his suggestions with regard to transplant- 
ing evergreens. Mr. Strong is so confident of 
success in transplanting that he is willing to con- 
tract to do so, and warrant to live. 
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INSECTS ON WHEAT. 

We have been exceedingly sorry to see wheat 
fields all around us utterly ruined this season by a 
little black insect that swarms upon it in indefi- 
nite legions. In a field that we frequently visited, 
they began their depredations during the last half 
of July, and soon multiplied into such astonishing 
numbers as to preclude all hope of saving the 
crop. This insect is not the wheat midge which 
proves so destructive to the wheat crop in West- 
ern New York and in the Western States, but a 
much smaller, and infinitely more numerous de- 
stroyer, and one which baffles all human skill. 
Indeed, we stand powerless before its invasions, 
and look on its devastations with mingled feelings 
of wonder and fear at its terrible power of cutting 
off the chief staple of human subsistence. 

The only remedies we have ever heard suggest- 
ed, are to sow slaked lime plentifully over the in- 
fested grain, or thoroughly coat the seed before 
sowing it. But this must be a hopeless remedy. 
The cost of the material, the labor of applying it, 
and the destruction to the crop in doing so, would 
probably exceed the value of the crop itself. 

These destroyers sometimes infest the wheat in 
Europe to a great extent, and are called the 
Thrips cerealium. In its larva state, “it is small- 
er than the wheat maggot, is orange-colored, and 
is provided with six legs, two antenne, and a 
short beak, and is very nimble in its motions,” as 
described by Dr. Harris. It is supposed to suck 
out the juices of the seed, thus causing it to shrink 
and become what the English farmers call pun- 
gletl. It belongs to the order HermipTera, 
which means that half of their upper wings resem- 
ble a piece of leather, and the other half are mem- 
branaceous, that is, having a thin, flexible skin. 
This order includes the various insects which we 
call bugs, and locusts, plant-lice, &c. 

We regret this partial destruction of the wheat 
crop in New England, because its tendency will 
be to prevent its culture another year. Our peo- 
ple have now become interested in it, having suc- 
ceeded well for several years past, and this partial 
failure will tend to discourage the good work 
which has been begun. 

We hope, however, that farmers will not fail to 
sow their usual breadth this fall, and give it a fair 
trial. 





Bree PasTURAGE.—The Bee Journal says :— 
“The rapidity with which bees will build comb, 
and gather honey, under favorable circumstances, 
is so extraordinary as to be almost incredible. Mr. 
Brink says that he has known a strong swarm to 
fill its hives with comb in seventy-two hours; and 
that colonies expelled in August, put into empty 
hives, and transported to the henthes, would fill the 
hive with new comb, and gather from thirty to 
forty pounds of honey, in the brief season for work 
in which they could labor.” 





FOREST TREES OF AMERICA. 


During the recent session of the U. 8. Agricul- 
tural Society at Washington, Dr. J. G. Cooper, of 
the Smithsonian Institute, delivered an interest- 
ing lecture before the Society, on the Forest Trees 
of America, illustrating his subject with compari- 
sons with the distribution of European forests :— 


The thinning out of timber in the older States 
has reduced the proportion, and we are fast creep- 
ing toward the point when it will be scarce and 
dear. The western boundary of the timber coun- 
try is a waving line which runs from the west end 
of Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico at the eastern 
boundary of Texas, which line exactly corresponds 
with the general direction of the moist winds from 
the Gylf of Mexico, northward and eastward. The 
prairie country is bounded by the 30th and 60th 
degrees of latitude, and the 92d and 120th merid- 
ians. Westward come the plains, rendered sterile 
by the sweeping dried ont hot winds from the 
Pacific. In the prairie country, and, to some ex- 
tent, in the desert itself, the margins of streams 
are wooded, and they alone. Along the Pacific 
slope a belt of timber extends along mountain 
ranges, becoming thinner as we go southward. 

The forests of America are disappearing, and 
unless some means of preservation are adopted, 
wood will become very scarce in our own time. 
In Russia, forests extend nearly ten degrees fur- 
ther northward than in America. The extent of 
timber land, compared with arable, is greater here 
than in Europe. In Russia the proportion is 36 
per cent., Austria, 30 6-10, Prussia, 21 8-10, 
France, 16 6-10; for the whole of Europe the pro- 
portion is 26 1-4 per cent., while in the United 
States and Canada it was as high as 48 4-10. In 
Europe the proportion was increasing, with us de- 
creasing. The computations do not take any note 
of mere firewood, but solely of the timber suitable 
for building, &c. In the United States and Can- 
ada, north of latitude 43 degrees to 50 degrees, 
there is 75 to 90 per cent. of the country wooded. 
South of latitude 43 degrees to Virginia and Ohio, 
there is 55 per cent. ; add Virginia, Kentucky and 
Ohio to this district, and we have 58 per cent. 
wooded. Indiana, with the Southern States, ex- 
cept Texas, gives 68 per cent. The prairie States, 
with wood only along their streams and rivers, 
have 30 per cent. of timber land; and west of the 
prairie there is but 5 per cent. in all. 

From the statistics of our last census we dis- 
covered that 1,500,000 acres out of 2,000,000 had 
but 5 per cent. wooded. Assuming that in 1790 
all the eastern country was wooded, then it had 
fallen from 90 per cent. to 47 1-2 per cent., or six 
per cent. each decade, and if the thing went on 
at this frightful rate, in 30 years more we would 
reduce our proportion of timber in the older States 
to but 30 per cent. In Russia it has been ascer- 
tained that a country having 37 per cent. of tim- 
ber lands was well wooded, 37 to 22 fairly wood- 
ed, and below that point poorly wooded. 

In 1694 laws were passed in Russia for the pro- 
tection of timber, and in 1720, trees were first 
planted by Government, German professors em- 

loyed, and regular schools opened. It has proved 
big y profitable to the Government, and the sys- 
tem has been greatly enlarged. Up to 1850 there 
had been surveyed 24,000,000 acres of timber, 
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and the proportion of each variety of tree ascer- 
tained, 49,500,000 surveyed, but the trees not 
classified, 5,500,000 trees planted, 30,000 acres 
drained for tree plantations, and 2000 pounds of 
seeds sown. The saving by protection from the 
former waste had been $3,500,000 in three years. 
They had learned to plant trees in barren, shifting 
sands, 4000 acres of this formerly worthless land 
having been set in trees. 





HOGS IN THE APPLE ORCHARD. 


Nobody sends such apples to market as my 
neighbor John Jacobs. He always has apples to 
sell, and gets the highest price. Folks prefer fair, 
large apie, and such are always packed in Ja- 
cobs’ barrels. You might search them with a 
candle and not find a knotty fruit or a worm hole, 
Such Rhode Island Greenings and Roxbury Rus- 
sets I have never met with in the old States. They 
are as handsome as anything in the virgin soils of 
the West. 

I was going by Jacobs’ orchard last summer, 
and I had the curiosity to call and examine for 
myself. Says 1, “Neighbor, what is there in your 
soil that makes such smooth, large apples? They 
are a third bigger than I can get, and my trees 
look as well as yours. 

“The secret is not in the soil,” John replied 
with a twinkle in his eye. “Do you see those 
grunters there? My pork brings me fifty cents a 
mere a in flesh and the balance in fruit. I 

egan to pasture my orchard ten years ago with 
hogs, and since that time I have had no trouble 
with wormy fruit. Apples, as a general thing, 
don’t fall from the tree unless something is the 
matter with them. The apple-worm and curcu- 
lio lay their eggs in the fruit, anc the apples drop 
early. The pigs devour the apples, and by Sep- 
tember every unsound apple is gone, and I have 
nothing but fair fruit left. The crop of insects for 
the next year is destroyed by the pigs. They root 
around under the trees, keep the soil loose, man- 
ure the land some, and work over what manure I 
spread. The apples help the pigs, and the pigs 
help the apples.” 

I saw John’s secret at once, and have profited 
by it. Inever had so few insects as this spring, 
and I give the pigs the credit for it. In turning 
the orchard into a pasture put in pigs—not land- 
pikes with snouts like levers. You might lose 
trees as well as insects in that case. 
bred animals with judicious snouts, will root in a 
subdued and Christian-like manner.—American 
Agriculturist. 





A Trout Factory IN CoNNECTICUT.—Messrs. 
Dunham, Kellogg & Ives, of Hartford, have a 
large trout factory in Glastenbury, Conn., where 
trout are hatched by artificial means. The num- 
ber now in the il is between 40,000 and 50,000 
and rapidly increasing. When the stock reaches 
the number of half a million, they estimate a yield 
of 58,000 pounds per annum. As they will bring 
in the market from 25 to 50 cents per pound, this 
amount would afford a very pleasant net income. 
The fishes are fed regularly, and they have a man 
in constant attendance. Their food consists of 
small fishes and shad spawn in season. Millions 
of suckers are raised to feed the hungry beauties 
of the pond. 


But well | 





For the New England Farmer. 
“A PAIR OF TWINS.” 


Mr. Eprror:—I was quite interested in read- 
ing a few lines in your last week’s Farmer, under 
the above words. Your deserving Vermont cor- 
respondent questions the propriety of saying “a 

air of twins.” So common has been the usage, 

presume the question seldom presents itself as 
to whether it be strictly a correct expression. But 
let us examine it a little more minutely, and see 
if the conclusion at which our friend arrives be 
correct. 

“Ts it true,” asks your correspondent, “that two 
produced at the same birth constitute a pair of 
twins?” This, in substance, he answers in the 
negative. Now the definition of a pair we all 
understand to be a couple, or two of the same 
sort ; and this, our friend will admit, we have in 
two twin children. Here, then, is a pair—of what ? 
Why not a pair of twins? They are certainly 
twins, and there is a pair of them. Our friend 
may say twin itself implies that there is more than 
one, and may suggest that if we prefer to use the 
word pair, we say “a pair of children.” But does 
this really express the idea? No, I think not; 
we should not know they were twins. On the 
other hand, if we say simply “twins,” that gives 
us too wide a range, for it may refer to either two 
or adozen. Take an assembly, for instance, where 
we will suppose—which would not be an impossi- 
bility—that there were a dozen twin children. 
Each child according to the lexicographers, may 
be properly called a twin. Are there, then, in the 
dozen, six pairs or three? According to your cor- 
respondent’s reasoning, only three. But I believe 
the majority of your readers will be of my opinion, 
that it takes six pairs to make a dozen. 

In short, Mr. Editor, I see no more objection 
to saying “‘a pair of twins,” than “a pair of oxen.” 
Because the thought of one hay-pole suggests ,an- 
other, its mate, is it any reason that we should 
hesitate to say a pair of hay-poles? P. Paice. 

South Hampton, N. H., Aug. 12, 1862. 





How To MAKE A CEMENT FoR Stoves.—Take 
fine salt one part, and two parts of fresh, hard 
wood ashes, mix well together, then take cold 
water, and mix into a mortar. Apply to the crack 
either warm or cold, and you will find a cement 
which will answer all common purposes, and found 
to be very useful where the stove-pipe joints are 
not as tight as is desirable. 

Still Another.—Take iron filings, and mix to 
about the consistency of putty for glazing, with 
white lead and linseed oil. Fill in the joints as 
securely as possible, while the stove is cold, and 
let it stand a day or two before using. 





KEEPING Grapes.—The Gardener’s Chronicle 
states that Mr. Thomson, of Dalkeith, adopted the 
following method of keeping grapes, with great 
success: In cutting the grapes he left the bunches 
attached to the branches that bore them; sharp- 
ened the points of the branches where they had 
been detached from the parent stem, and ran them 
a couple of inches into mangel wurzel roots. They 
were laid on the shelf of the fruit room, and the 
grapes allowed to hang over the shelf, where they 
could be cut as required. They kept perfectly 
plump till the last bunch was consumed. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
BIRDS versus INSECTS. 


Mr. Brown:—A few days since I took a 
leisurely stroll far into the forest, for the express 
purpose of observing the habits of some of our 
woodland birds. Though it was mid-August, the 
day was cool, clear and autumn-like. The woods 
were extensive, and though the larger trees were 
chiefly pine, every kind of timber growing in the 
vicinity abounded there. When E first entered 
the edge of the wood, a single Wood Pewee and a 
Scarlet Tanager were the only birds visible, or 
even hardly within hearing, excepting a bevy of 
Jays, screaming loudly in the distance. While I 
was watching the Wood Pewee, as she darted upon 
passing insects, and anon gave frequent utter- 
ances to her plaintive call of pee-e-wee, and won- 
dering what might cause the still bright red Tan- 
ager (these birds generally moult and change 
their scarlet dress for one of greenish-yellow early 
in August,) to call so loudly chicken, chick, chick- 


tem, and appear so much irritated, a confiding | 


Chickadee alighted low on a sapling near me, and 
began eying me with the usual inquisitive bold- 
ness of his species. He uttered feebly and hesi- 
tatingly his wild call-note, pe-dee, and was soon 
joined by his companions. Now, various species 
of summer Warblers appeared, when on came the 
throng of noisy Jays, accompanied by a considera- 
able number of Baltimore Orioles, which, at this 
season, forage extensively in the woods, as well as 
among the trees of the orchard, a large spotted 


Woodpecker, several Nuthatches, Vireos and oth- | 
The whole formed as numerous and| 


er birds. 
musical a party as one often meets in a forest— 
taking complete possession of the trees, the twigs 
and small branches of which seemed in constant 
vibration as they hopped about among them, hunt- 
ing insects. I sat ot and reckoned up fully 
Jifteen species that I had seen in the last ten min- 
utes, some of them represented by a dozen or 
twenty individuals. 

The Chickadee, close by me, I several times saw 
pulling in pieces caterpillars and inch worms, and 
eating them by piece-meal ; the Jays were feeding 
their full-grown young with the fruits of their for- 
aging, apparently chiefly caterpillars; the Orioles 
I saw separate the rolled up leaves on an oak, and 
draw therefrom and devour the hidden larva, and 
hammer in pieces large caterpillars preparatory to 
swallowing; the Nuthatches were running over 
the stems of the trees, shivering off the loose 
scales of bark to get at the concealed insects ; 
the Woodpecker was hammering — on a de- 
cayed limb for a borer, and the Warblers were 
seizing insects flying in the air, as well as those 
that infested the trees. I remained still in my sit- 
uation, quite unobserved by the birds for a long 
time ; for it was a half hour or more before this 
numerous party was all past, in their leisurely 
way of foraging ; and at no time during the sever- 
al hours I remained in the wood, were there no 
birds visible, but on the contrary, several, and 
many in hearing, all the while engaged in hunting 
and devouring caterpillars and other larve infest- 
ing the forest trees, and mature insects. 

At this season it is not uncommon to meet with 

arties like this in our woods, particularly a little 
ater, when the fall migration of the little War- 
blers, that spend the breeding season more north- 








wardly, occurs, when parties of several scores, and 
even hundreds are constantly hunting the wood, 
and the quantities of very many species of de- 
structive insects they devour must be indeed im- 
mense, they being actively engaged almost the 
whole day long. 

_ Indeed, the number of insects one bird destroys 
in a single day is surprising. Birds require, in 
fact, a large amount of food ; their digestion is 
rapid, their blood of a high temperature, and their 
muscular exertion great, being, at least some spe- 
cies, almost constantly in motion. Let any one, 
who is at all skeptical respecting the probable 
correctness of the estimates commonly made of 
the immense number of insects destroyed by birds, 
go into the woods and silently watch the birds in 
their unrestrained freedom, and base his estima- 
tions upon what he himself sees. If still doubt- 
ful, let him shoot a few birds—only a few—and in- 
spect the contents of their stomachs, examine 
what there remains of perhaps hundreds of par- 
tially digested insects, generally of many species, 
and then give us his opinions and estimations. 
But some may say, birds are not all day thus en- 
gaged destroying insects; observation, however, 
shows that there are but few periods during the 
day, and those of short duration, when truly in- 
sectivorous birds are ina state of rest. Having of 
late spent much time in the woods prosecuting my 
favorite study—the natural history of our native 
birds—I am the more forcibly struck with the 
immensity of the destruction of insect life by 
the birds, the natural, pre-ordained checks upon 
the numbers of the rapidly increasing insect my- 
riads. 

Having occasion to prepare some specimens for 
the cabinet, I have dissected many individuals for 
the purpose of investigating their regimen, and 
had designed to present a minute account of the 
result here ; but I am already getting too lengthy, 
and will present only general details. Of ten spe- 
cies, taken without selection, but by chance, 
mostly in the woods, in only one, did I find a 
particle of vegetable diet; the Golden-Crowned 
Thrush, with the remains of numerous beetles and 
caterpillars, had a few small seeds in its stomach. 
The Vireos, several of which I dissected, which are 
commonly believed to subsist almost wholly upon 
whortleberries at this season, contained no other 
food than the remains of several species of light 
green caterpillars. The Orioles had dieted upon 
caterpillars and small beetles, while the gizzards 
of Bobolinks were distended with what appeared 
to be a reddish-brown Aphis. Warblers were 
filled with the remains of minute beetles and small 
caterpillars ; Pewees and Tanagers with various 
species of dipterous and hemipterous insects and 
a few beetles. J. As A. 

Springfield, Aug. 20, 1862. 





HINTS ABOUT THE Daniia.—The dahlia is our 
favorite flower, and it must from its many desira- 
ble qualities always be popular, if, at present, it is 
a little out of favor. Some in our yard, are now 
—Aug. 1st—in full perfection of bloom, and are 
truly magnificent. Any garden soil will grow this 
flower, but we prefer a compost made of old black 
garden mould, clay and sandy peaty loam. In 
wintering the dahlia, take up the tubers as soon 
as the tops are killed by the frost, do not separate 
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them, but pack them away in a box of dry sand 
or loam, placing them in a dry cellar out of the 
way of frost, till wanted for propagation in the 
spring. This flower is caledaets worthy of cul- 
ture on account of its cheapness, the ease with 
which it is grown, and the rich display it makes 
in the garden when the other flowers are gone. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WINTER WHEAT. 


I cannot refrain from expressing my obligations 
to your intelligent correspondent, Dr. Silas Brown, 
of Wilmington, for his kind and complimentary no- 
tice of my efforts during the past fifteen years, 
commencing with the Massachusetts Ploughman, 
where I met much opposition, on the important 
subject of raising winter wheat in the New Eng- 
land States. But as I sowed, so did I reap from 
year to year, buffeting the chronic prejudices of 
public opinion, till the scales were removed from 
their eyes, and finally that seeing was believing. 
From time to time, I was sensibly reminded of the 
venerable clergyman who had preached line upon 
line and precept upon precept, a good portion of 
his life, to his “hard-hearted, stony ground hear- 
ers,” without any visible impression. And anoth- 
er venerable prelate, who was about to exchange 
with his neighbor, saying—now, in the morning, 
it is all very well, but in the afternoon you must 
be short, and you must give thema rouser! “Wh 
so,” says brother M.? “Well, my people eat about 
seven and a half bushels of baked beans for Sun- 
day dinner, and become so drowsy, that it is my 
misfortune to preach to the beans during this pe- 
riod of profound sleep.” 

I will not attempt to make an application of this 
sleepy indifference to these “stony-ground hear- 
ers,” on the part of an honest, hard-working yeo- 
manry ; rather would I believe it to be the first 
ordinary impulse of the farmer to cultivate his 
wheat field, and to say, take courage from Mr. 
Brown, who began with his homeopathic dose of 
six quarts—“lacking of faith”—“the great obsta- 
cle to progress.” 

The farmer needs but to read the statement of 
Mr. Brown to convince him. If the “sandy,” shal- 
low, “unmanured lands” of Wilmington will pro- 
duce wheat, we hope to see that large breadth 
turned to a more profitable account. This con- 
firms my oft-repeated story, that poor rye lands 
will give as many, or more bushels of wheat to the 
acre than rye. The value is nearly double. 

By your permission, Mr. Editor, I will make a 
few statements of facts. From a small fine salt 
bag full of wheat which I presented to Mr. Jose, 
of Northumberland, N. H., he obtained eight 
bushels—sown on mowing sod. Samuel Froth- 
ingham, Jr., Esq., Milton Hill, (near Boston,) 
gathered ninety-two bushels from five bushels 
sowing, on less than two acres of pasture ground, 
heavily manured from the piggery. Allowing for 
the quantity lodged, his yield was 50 bushels to 
the acre. Rev. A. B. Loring, of North Andover, 
(now deceased,) who had the rare combinations of 
a sound theologian, a good farmer, and a Christian 
gentleman, whose memory I shall ever respect, 
reluctantly received from me a bushel of winter 
wheat, as a present, saying, with his usual pleas- 
antry, “Mr. P., I fear no one hereabout can raise 
wheat successfully but yourself, but I'll try.” His 





soil was strong, and side by side he sowed his 
bushel of wheat and a bushel of rye. He gathered 
eighteen bushels of wheat, and not a berry o: -ve, 
but a large quantity of straw! This phenomenon 
explains that rich lands are sure for wheat and 
uncertain with rye. 

During the successful reign of Gov. Gardner, I 
modestly addressed him an importuning letter, 
suggesting the propriety, in his Message to the 
Legislature, of proposing to give the farmers a 
bounty on wheat, as a stimulus to engage in the 
work. That functionary, probably with no aspi- 
rations for agricultural fame, omitted this crown- 
ing act, which would have heen a large revenue to 
the State. It is not too late for all the N. E. States 
to offer bounties of ten to fifteen cents per bushel. 
How could they make a better investment of mon- 
ey, than by encouraging the growth of the most 
valuable product }.nown to man ? 

Some of your readers may have supposed my 
earnestness in this matter was but an exaggera- 
tion; that I was in hot pursuit of a hobby that 
would mislead them. I trust this error has re- 
ceived its counterpart, and by many, whose labors 
have been rewarded by an overflowing granary. 

HENRY Poor. 

Brooklyn, L. I., Aug. 23, 1862. 


P. 8.—From this time till 10th Sept., sow on 
light land; soak seed in salt pickle, rake in ashes, 
which is equal to alight coating of manure; get it 


Y | in two to three inches deep, which prevents winter- 


kill. Mowing and pasture sod is better than old 
ground. Roll after sowing, especially if it is dry. 
Salt kills the insects, should there be any, and 
ashes are not a palatable alkali. 





REMARKS.—We regret that, owing to our ab- 
sence in plowing and seeding down an old mowing 
lot, for two days only, the printer had gone so far 
ahead that we were not able to crowd this letter 
into our paper of last week. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MOWING MACHINES. 


Mr. Epitor:—I have noticed several articles 
in your very excellent paper relative to mowing 
machines. I consider them decidedly a labor-sav- 
ing machine, and I may say, even, they are a great 
benefactor to the farmer. I therefore do not hes- 
itate to recommend them to my brother farmers, 
as no doubt many are waiting (as has been the 
case with me) for them to be improved, simplified, 
and, withal, for the price to come within reach of 
farmers of moderate means. 

I think the Ketchum or Davis’ net mower 
is brought to a state of perfection that will prove 
satisfactory upon trial. I cannot vouch for the 
other kinds, as I have not used them; no doubt 
they, too, are good machines, although I have 
seen no other kind but what cost higher than the 
Ketchum ; and if they are as much better as they 
cost more, they must certainly be perfection itselh 
as no one that is not hard to please can dislike 
the work done by the Ketchum mower. 

I notice in an article in a late number of your 
journal, speaking of the hinge in the cutter bar, your 
correspondent thinks it unnecessary on smooth 
land, and also thinks it dangerous on rocky ground. 
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All this may be true, yet I am unable to see 
that the hinge does any barm upon smooth land, 
while in case the ground is rocky, inclined or 
rough, all danger to the driver may be obviated, 
by simply walking behind the mower, as it will do 
just as nice work one way as the other. The hinge 
is an improvement in moving the machine from 
place to place, as many times one wishes to go 
through narrow places, where there Would not be 
sufficient space to pass with the finger-bar run- 
ning out four feet, horizontally, to the right— 
while with the hinge, the finger-bar can be brought 
into a perpendicular position, making the machine 
occupy less space in passing than a common 
wagon, which is convenient under many circum- 
stances. While my brother farmers would choose 
the stiff finger-bar, I would putin my testimony in 
favor of the hinge or joint in the same. 


Calais, Vt., Aug., 1862. Cc. C. E. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FISH AND FISH-BREEDING. 


Having passed a few days of my summer vaca- 
tion from business, in wading up and down the 
cold, clear streams of the White Mountains, en- 
ticing, by all sorts of deceitful contrivances, the 
beautiful trout from their shady retreats under the 
dark rocks, and having had success sufficient to 
supply the table, so that I have pretty satisfactory 
notions of the value of that kind of food, it is nat- 
ural that my thoughts should still linger upon the 
subject. Once, in Switzerland, near the moun- 
tains, where I spent a Sabbath, our party were 
asked if we should like some trout for dinner, and 
upon our affirmative reply, a girl of the house 
went down to a spring where was a cask, from 
which she took living trout sufficient for our sup- 
ply. We were told that these were fish recently 
taken from the streams and kept alive for occa- 
sional use. 

Now, what a luxury would it be in the country, 
where a variety of food is not always to be had, if 
we could go to our fish-pond, as we go to our 
poultry-yard, and take out a goodly dish for our 
family or newly arrived friend. 


FAILURE OF FISH IN OUR STREAMS. 


In old times, all our rivers and small streams 
abounded in fish. Salmon, and shad, and alewives, 
at certain seasons, filled the waters in such quan- 
tity as fully to supply the wants of all the inhabi- 
tants along the banks. Old men away up in Ha- 
verhill and Bath, in New Hampshire, point out 
the salmon holes in the Connecticut River, hun- 
dreds of miles from the sea. Now, although the 
Colonial governments took great care to provide 
fish-ways in the dams which they allowed to be 
erected, and although the statute books of most 
of the States abound in provisions for the preser- 
vation of fish, yet our principal streams are so far 
cleared of them, as scarcely to afford sport to the 





angler, much less any reliable supply of food to 
the citizen. 

The principal reason why the salmon has dis- 
appeared from our streams, is the obstruction by 
dams. The salmon and trout species run far back 
into the cold mountain streams to deposit their 
spawn, where it may hatch, at the proper season, 
and where the young fry may be safe from the 
jaws of the larger fish, which generally have no 
particular scruples about devouring their own 
children, if they come in their way. As the coun- 
try becomes settled and cleared of wood, too, the 
streams become far more irregular. Drainage of 
land for agriculture, and the removal of small ob- 
structions in the brooks, tend to carry the water 
off more rapidly after great rains, thus causing 
freshets, followed by droughts which are aided by 
the greater evaporation consequent upon letting in 
the sun where the stream was formerly shaded. 
These alternate floods and droughts break up the 
breeding places of the fish, destroy their spawn, 
and often the young fish are left to perish for want 
of water in their once perennial streams. 

We may mourn over the lost sport, and lost 
supply of food from our streams, but neither 
mourning, nor indeed any endeavor of ours, can 
restore them. Severe legislation, which would, 
perhaps, too much have impeded manufactures, 
might-have preserved them longer, but public sen- 
timent, embittered by tradition of English game 
laws, has, in this country, little sympathy with 
laws for preserving bird, or beast, or fish. By the 
common law, and by early colonial statutes, the 
large streams, the bays and large ponds, were, in 
Massachusetts, made common to all for fishing 
and fowling. This is in accordance with our ideas 
of equality, and is far better than the odious priv- 
ileges and monopolies enjoyed by the higher class- 
es in other lands. 


FISH-BREEDING IN PONDS. 


Although we have lost our fish, mostly, from 
our public ponds and streams, we may, many of 
us, with little trouble or cost, supply ourselves 
and neighbors through the use of private fish- 
ponds, either natural or artificial. Neither law 
nor good neighborhood gives any excuse for in- 
terference with small ponds upon one’s own land. 
The land-owner is as exclusively owner of his 
pond, as of his barn, and his fish are as securely 
protected as his cattle. 

There is not room in a single article, to do much 
more than give some general hints, showing the 
principles to be regarded in fish-breeding, and re- 
ferring to someinstances of successful experiment. 
In Germany, about a hundred years ago, one Ja- 
cobi published some interesting accounts of his 
method of breeding trout by artificial impregna- 
tion of their ova or eggs. 
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About thirty years ago, a series of very accu- 
rate and scientific observations was published in 
Scotland, upon the habits of fish at the season of 
spawning, which is the material matter in artificial 
propagation. In France, about 1848, the atten- 
tion of the government was attracted to the sub- 
ject, and as the emperor in that thoroughly gov- 
erned country undertakes to regulate everything, 
an appropriation was made, and an institution es- 
tablished for hatching, rearing and transporting 
fish. Ihave not found access to any reports of 
the success of those efforts. 

In New Haven, Conn., an experiment has been 
going on for about five years, in stocking the 
Saltonstall Lake, which is about three miles in 
length, with the lake trout and white fish, from 
Lake Ontario, which is said to be progressing sat- 
isfactorily. In 1822-3, the black bass of the lakes 
was introduced into Waramang Lake, in Litchfield 
County, Conn., and more recently into other lakes 
in the same State, and the report of their increase 
in number and size is wonderful. “They have in 
that lake,” says Mr. Beeman, of Litchfield, “mul- 
tiplied very generously. Their growth is estimat- 
ed to be about one pound a year, and they have 
been frequently caught weighing five pounds and 
upwards. There were less than one hundred bass 
originally placed in Waramang Lake; there are 
now probably millions, and they appear to propa- 
gate and flourish better than any other fish in the 
waters of that lake.” 


ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION AND GROWTH. 


The whole secret of raising fish is in the knowl- 
edge of their natural habits, and with the devo- 
tion of such noble lives as Agassiz to the study of 
what appear to many to be little things, such 
knowledge is furnished ready to the hands of those 
of us who have no taste or leisure for, such 
studies. 

There are two methods of stocking a pond with 
fish; first, by introducing the egg or spawn, and 
secondly, by putting in living fish to propagate for 
themselves. Many ponds probably will be found 
adapted to the growth of particular fish, as trout, 
for instance, which may not furnish the proper 
breeding-ground, and again it is both difficult and 
expensive to transport through long distances 
enough living fish to commence stocking even a 
small pond. It is therefore often advisable to as- 
sist Nature somewhat in her disposition to multi- 
ply and replenish the water as well as the earth. 
And wonderful it is to see how profuse is Nature 
in her attempts at re-production. A single sal- 
mon, it is said, deposits in a season from ten to 
twenty-five thousand eggs, and a perch two hun- 
dred thousand, and a single male will impregnate 
the spawn of several females. The greater part of 


millions are devoured by larger fish before they 
are large enough to propagate. It is evident, 
then, that there is no want of capital on which to 
set up our stock of fish. The process of propa- 
gating is very simple and curious. The female 
fish, in her natural element, drops a few of her 
ova or eggs into a little place which she has 
scooped out in the ground. The male follows, 
and emits a quantity of milt upon the eggs, and 
they are left to their fate, and so the pair continue 
along, until the female has deposited all her eggs. 
In artificial propagation, the female is taken, when 
she is ready to spawn, and by gentle pressure in 
the water made to drop a quantity of eggs. The 
male is then by the same process, made to emit a 
portion of milt into the water, so as to come in 
contact with the eggs. The eggs are then placed 
in hatching boxes, constructed in the form of 
troughs or otherwise, according to the nature and 
habits of the kind of fish, protected by wire grat- 
ings, placed in running water of requisite temper- 
ature, until they hatch, when they are removed to 
a larger receptacle, and at the proper time placed 
in the pond. Eggs of the trout and white fish, 
after they are impregnated, properly packed, will 
remain perfect many weeks, and bear transporta- 
tion without injury. In this way, the Connecticut 
lakes were stocked from Lake Ontario, and from 
Ohio. 

How fast fishes grow, is a question upon which 
there is a difference of opinion, and as it depends 
much on their food, and their water privileges, it 
may be difficult to state definitely. Mr. Gomstock, 
in the Patent Office Report for 1859, says well 
cared for trout will attain the length of about 
three inches the first year. In the Peabody Riv- 
er, far up among the mountains, the greater part 
of the trout are in August about double that 
length, and a gentleman who pretended to know, 
informed me that they were yearlings. Trout 
spawn in the autumn and hatch ‘in spring, and 
probably grow to this size the second year. Mr. 
Treat, of Eastport, Me., who has given attention 
to the propagation of salmon, says they grew ten 
or twelve inches long the first year. A trout ina 
basin of a garden fountain is said to have grown 
but slightly a whole season, for want of food, but 
upon being daily well fed, more than doubled his 
size ina single month. For these facts, I am also 
indebted to Mr. Comstock, to whose valuable ar- 
ticle I would refer the reader for other interesting 
information on the subject. 


EXPERIMENTS IN GERMANY AND FRANCE, 


Since writing the above, I have received from 
my friend, Luther H. Tucker, editor of that capi- 
tal agricultural paper, the Country Gentleman, 
some volumes of the Transactions of the New York 





these are destroyed before they are hatched, while 


Agricultural Society. They are full of valuable 
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information, and should form a part of every agri- 
cultural library. The volume for 1859 contains a 
letter from Mr. Wright, our Minister at Berlin, in 
which he states some encouraging facts as to the 
artificial propagation of fish in Germany and 
France. He says that by prope: attention to the 
matter, salmon in Hanover have become so abun- 
dant, that they are within the means even of the 
peasants, as well as the nobles; whereas, a few 
years ago, they were a luxury only seen on the ta- 
bles of the wealthy. In one of the domains of the 
Emperor of France, near St. Cloud, is a small 
pond of about two and a half acres, supplied by 
springs, and but about twenty feet deep in the 
deepest part. In 1856 it was drawn off and re- 
filled and stocked with trout, which at four years 
old, were in 1859 about a foot and a half in length. 
In April and May 1857, several thousand young 
salmon bred at the College de France two months 
before, were added. In 1859, at a single draft of 
a net, about 450 pounds of salmon were brought 
up in the presence of their Majesties. They av- 
eraged about a foot in length. A very important 
fact was ascertained: that these salmon of 18 
months old, were ready to spawn, although they 
had never been to the sea, nor in any streams, and 
their eggs have been since artificially hatched. 
Why should not our ponds be thus rendered 
productive, and so the wealth of land-owners and 
of the country be increased ? H. F. F. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A PATTERN GARDEN. 


Mr. Epiror:—I know you are — willing 
to publish communications from practical farmers. 
Now, I do not come under that head, exactly, but 
I can never bear to see an inch of ground unim- 
proved or unadorned, and I have a desire to tell 
you what I have now growing on three hundred 
and twenty feet, by actual measurement, in the 
back yard of the house I occupy. With the assis- 
tance of my wife, who is better posted in these 
matters than I am, we count sixty-six distinct va- 
rieties of flowering plants ; one prolific grapevine ; 
one peach tree, on which we count twenty-seven 
large and handsome peaches; two varieties of 
raspberries ; string and shell beans from which we 
have already gathered several “messes ;” squash 
vines, trained on an out-house, with five splen- 
did “Hubbards” attached, and five hills of French 
tomatoes, (not much account.) Of the flowering 
shrubs there are quite a number of varieties of the 
same kinds, which we did not add to the count. I 
was induced to measure the ground occupied by 
the above, from hearing a neighbor remark that he 
would admire to have a garden if he had the room. 
I contend that any one who has room to set a su- 
gar-box, can have a garden. What say you? 
Judge French “took us all down” to the City 
Hall, Saturday evening, to hear his war speech. I 
tell you it was great. We are so used to the ster- 
eotype process over here, that the Judge’s style 
took hugely. We cry for more! G. M. L. 
Charlestown, August, 1862. ; 








‘ WOODCHUCES. 


— boyheod, did you ever hunt wood- 
chucks? We remember well what venatorial per- 
turbation our young bosom used to suffer on see- 
ing a woodchuck popping up his head above the 
grass, and with what headlong zeal we plunged af- 
ter him, invariably to just miss catching him es his 
tail disappeared down his hole. This region seems 
to be a favorite haunt for these marmots. Some 
dozen we judge, are tenants on our farm. The 
boys have made several sagacious forays upon 
them, with arms and dog, but Sir Marmot has al- 
ways been a little too deep for them. Not so the 
dog. Jocko had been p nn upon a visit to a 
neighboring dog, talking of rabbits, cats, and oth- 
er things which have power over dogs’ imagina- 
tion. On his way home, a young woodchuck, 
whose ma did not know that he was out, inadvert- 
ently exposed himself. The temptation was too 
strong for Jocko. With one or two tremendous 
bounds, a nip, and a very busy shaking, and the 
work was done. Forall the good his parents had 
of him, the woodchuck might as well not have 
been born. John skinned him neatly. He was 
roasted. ‘The family sat around. The lady of the 
house peremptorily refused to touch the “var- 
mint.” ‘Che eldest son agreed to support the fath- 
er, and the two yoankers were fierce to eat wood- 
chuck! The head of the family disposed of one 
mouthful, and looked around. Being watched, he 
boldly took a second, and was imitated. But 
about the third taste made it plain that woodchuck 
satisfies the appetite very speedily. 

These singular chubby, nimble fellows have very 
good times of it, on the whole. They wake up 
from a winter’s sleep—enjoy the spring, summer, 
and autumn. They have no migration to attend 
to. They lay up no stock of winter food. When 
the time comes, they roll up into a heap, in the 
chamber of their burrow, poke their nose into their 
belly, and tuck their tail around, to make a good 
finish, and then they outsleep storms, snow and 
winter. But we have saved one member of this 
family even this trouble. We have looked in the 
Prices Current of the Jndependent in vain to find 
the ruling prices of woodchuck skins. Can any 
one inform us? From the amazing enterprise 
shown by the boys, hitherto, they might turn an 
omy penny yet, in selling packs of woodchuck 
skins. 

Meanwhile, my young marmots, you are wel- 
come to all the clover you can eat, to all the holes 

you can dig. You may sit serene after your morn- 

ing feed, and sun yourselves without fear of the 
boys, for, really, jesting apart, they are not half as 
smart as you are. Don’t flinch if they shoot, es- 
pecially if they take aim. But beware of the dog. 
He does not say much. He is apt to perform first, 
and promise afterwards.—Beecher. 





CURING PORK. 


A French chemist has lately asserted, that 
scurvy will never arise from the use of salt provi- 
sions, unless saltpetre be used in the curing; that 
salt alone answers all the purposes, provided the 
animal heat be entirely parted with before salting. 
He claims that the insertion of pork in pickle 
alone is not sufficient, but that it should be rubbed 
thoroughly with dry salt after it has entirely part- 
ed with its animal heat, and that then the fluid 
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running from the meat should be poured off before 
packing the pork in the barrel. This should be 
done sufficiently closely to admit no unnecessary 
uantity of air, and some dry salt should occupy 
the space between the pieces, and then pickle, and 
not water, should be added. Great care must be 
taken to fill the barrel entirely full, so that no por- 
tion of the meat can at any time project above the 
surface of the fluid; for, if this occur, a change of 
flavor ensues such as is known with rusty pork. 
The pickle, of course, must be a saturated solu- 
tion of salt and water, that is,so strong that it is 
incapable of dissolving more salt. It must be re- 
membered that cold water is capable of dissolving 
more salt than hot water.— Working Farmer. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HINTS ON BUILDING. 


In the May number of the Farmer I gave a few 
hints in regard to buying farms, wherein I stated 
that it was much cheaper to buy a farm with good 
buildings, than to buy one with poor, or no build- 
ings, and then erect them. I say so still—but as 
a large share of the farms for sale have Ce build- 
ings, it is evident that somebody must build them 
—therefore, a few hints on that subject may not 
be inappropriate. 

As older people are presumed to know all 
about these things, I make these remarks for the 
benefit of young farmers, many of whom already 
have farms with poor buildings, amd others are 
daily coming into possession of such, by inheri- 
tance or otherwise. If every farmer who builds a 
house had a little knowledge of architecture, it 
would save thousands of miles of unnecessary 
travel for the housewife, and many useless regrets 
in after years. 

In the first place, do not build until you are 
able to build a good house; by which I do not 
mean an expensive, fancy house, for such is sadly 
out of place on a farm, but a neat, tasty and sub- 
stantial one. Many a man has mortgaged his farm 
to build a large, fine house, to eclipse his neigh- 
bor, and had the sheriff sell house, farm and all, 
to pay his debts. In planning your house, keep 
this old saw in view, “A little house well filled,” 
&c., and then plan your house according to your 
needs, as a great deal of spare room in a farm- 
house is so much wasted. Before resolving to 
build, get some trusty house-builder to make an 
estimate of the cost of a house such as you require, 
then add as much more to it, ‘and if your pile of 
money corresponds with that, go ahead. 

In planning a house, convenience should be the 
ruling idea, and such an arrangement of the rooms 
as will permit the doing the most work with the 
least travel. The saving of twenty-five or fifty 
steps a day amounts to a great deal in a life time, 
and may add some years to the life of the house- 
keeper, and make her path through life much 
smoother. It is very much the fashion, now-a- 
days, to build a large house, and then build a small 
place, off back out of — of the highway, to live 
in. Now, then, as the kitchen, or living-room, is 


the one the family occupies three-fourths of the 
time, it should be situated in the pleasantest 
part of the house, if possible. As the parlor is 


if it does not interfere with the arrangement of the 


other rooms. 

One thing beware of, viz., small bedrooms. All 
rooms cant for sleeping apartments should be 
large and airy. For this reason the chambers 
should be up square, and not low and sloping, as 
they are in all story and a half houses. It costs 
but little more to have the posts long enough to 
make the chambers square at the top, and the 
rooms are worth five times as much as the old- 
—— low —, bina ene 

he pantry should enough to 

flour, as ant such things in, instead of relies A 
them in some out-building, or in the chambers, as 
most people used to do, thereby making a vast 
amount of unnecessary travel every time any of 
those articles are wanted for use. The cellar 
should be proof against three things: viz., rats 
and mice, frost and water. In order to guard 
against the first and last, after the cellar is dug, 
and before the wall is started, dig a trench one 
foot deep, and the width of the wall directly under 
where the wall is to stand, and fill it with pound- 
ed stone, and on this commence the wall, which 
should be lain in mortar from the bottom. To 
guard against frost, leave a small space in the cen- 
tre of the wall for three feet from the top in which 
no mortar is put, and have no stone reach — 
the wall in this three feet, and frost will not 
very apt to get in. 

The house should be located as near the well, or 
spring, as possible, or where the water can be 
brought near, or into the house. 

No man ought to build a house without at the 
same time building a cistern. If he builds it at 
the same time he does the house, he is sure of it, 
and it will not cost as much as it would to make 
a separate job of it, and what is still worse, if he 

uts it off, it is very doubtful whether he ever has 
it. The best place for a cistern is in one corner 
of the cellar, as it requires no protection from 
frost, and no separate drain for the waste water, 
as it can go off in the cellar drain. 

Especial attention should be given to the floors, 
in order to have them as smooth as possible, for 
the reason that most farm-house floors have to be 
mopped more or less, and every farmer’s wife can 
tell how much easier a smooth floor mops than a 
rough one. Avoid all fancy mouldings in finish- 
ing off, as every crease and crevice are receptacles 
for dust and dirt, and increase the labor of clean- 
ing the wood-work. Use none but seasoned lum- 
ber, and no poor material of any kind, as a good 
article is always the cheapest, and then employ 
good workmen, keep your house painted, and if 
no accident befalls it, you will never have to build 
another house, unless you should live longer than 
most mankind. Another time I may speak of out- 
buildings. AGRICULTURIST. 

New York, August, 1862. 





REMARKS.—The above article contains several 
excellent hints, and will be quite likely to save 
some persons many a hard-earned dollar. It may 
appear a little discouraging to the young man who 
is about to build, when he is told to double the 
cost of his estimates! This cannot be necessary 





seldom used, except when we have company to 
entertoin. it matters but little where it is nlaced, 





to him who follows the suggestions of our corres- 
pondent. If he gets his estimates from a nr°rti- 
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ca) house-builder, ten per cent., we think, will be a 
sufficient addition to them. 

The hint as to the cellar wall is excellent, as 
forming it in the manner described, would leave a 
very good air chamber, beyond which frost would 
seldom pass. 

One can scarcely appreciate the value of plenty 
of soft rain water in a cistern in the cellar, until 
he has once had it and been deprived of it. We 
put one in several years ago, and with the excep- 
tion of three or four weeks at one time, have nev- 
er been without a plentiful supply of clear, soft 
water, no matter how much the demand upon the 
cistern has been. 

Our correspondent is evidently a practical man. 
Some of his articles heretofore published have 
been extensively copied. 





GREEN MANURING. 


By this term I mean plowing under green crops 
for the purpose of increasing the ate | of the 
soil. It is a well established fact that plants 
derive a portion of their nourishment or substance 
from the atmosphere; therefore any crop turned 
under and allowed to decay, must leave the soil 
more fertile than it found it, by exactly the amount 
of nourishment which the plant received from the 
atmosphere. 

The main object in this kind of manuring is to 
obtain a plant which grows quickly and produces 
a large amount of foliage without occupying the 
ground too long, and at the same time drawing 
as large a portion of its nourishment from the air 
as is possible. 

But the leaves and stalks are not the only ben- 
eficial parts; we want a plant whose roots run 
deep, and thus raise from a considerable depth 
substances which are useful to vegetation, but 
from their depth are not available to our common 


— . 

he most common mode of green manuring in 
this country, is the turning under of sods for corn. 
The benefit derived from turning under a stiff sod 
for corn is known to all farmers, and some allow 
the grass to grow as late in the spring as possible, 
and put off A sat as long as it will do. 

e all know that corn is a very exhausting 
crop, and yet as a general thing it receives no 
manure but what is derived from the decaying 
grass and grass-roots which are turned under by 
the plow. 

But there are various other plants which are 
available for green manuring, of which the com- 
mon or red clover seems best adapted to our cli- 
mate. It soon reaches its growth, has a large 
amount of leaves and stems, and its roots are 
large’ and fibrous, and run very deep. Rye also 
forms a very good crop for green manuring, but 
requires more time than clover, is more expensive, 
and derives more of its substance from the soil. 

Johnson writes, “That in no other way can the 
same crop convey to the soil an equal amount of 
enriching matter as in the leaves and stems.” 

One great advantage of green manuring ‘is that 
these vegetable substances, when turned under, 
decompose rapidly, and soon benefit the crop. 








Another is, that grain manured in this manner 
never falls to the ground through weakness of the 
straw, but no matter how heavy the head it re- 
tains its erect position. 

But we must not attribute all the benefit de- 
rived to the leaves und stalks, for the roots in 
some cases contain as much bulk and nourish- 
ment as the leaves and stalks. It has been esti- 
mated that the weight of the roots left in the soil 
by a sod four years old is equal to one-twentieth 
more than the weight of the grass grown the 
fourth year. 

The best plan to bring a field under a course of 
green manuring, is to apply the manure on the 
sod for corn, which should be followed with oats 
in the usual manner, with a good coat of clover 
(say eight or ten quarts to the acre) sown among 
lit. After the oats is taken off, the clover may be 
;pastured lightly during the fall. Next year it 
should be allowed to grow until three or four 
weeks before it is time to sow the wheat, when 
the clover should be well turned under and allow- 
ed to remain until seeding time, when the wheat 
should be put in the usual manner. 

By this plan, the manure is in good order to 
act on the wheat crop as soon as it is sown, and 
the green clover will strengthen the straw and in- 
crease the yield of grain. 

This has been my practice for several years. 
Last spring I sowed one bushel of plaster per 
acre on the clover, and this fall I shall Sap a lux- 
uriant crop to turn under. But I expect to plow 
a — of it before harvest, and then plow again 
(shallow) before seeding with wheat and grass 
seed next fall.—Germantown Telegraph. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HOMES AND PEOPLE. 


A man’s home is a truthful index of himself. 
With his house, his yard and his fields, he pub- 
lishes his autobiography for the world to read. 

When we pass buildings which are neat and 
tasteful, with vines hiding all ungraceful angles, 
and flowers all about; when we hear the music of 
the mowing machine in the meadow, and the sew- 
ing machine in the parlor, we know just what 
sort of people we shall find—industrious, cheerful 
and generous, poor in purse, it may be, but rich 
in heart treasure. 

Up street a little way is a frigid looking house, 
well built and well painted. There are fruit trees 
and a vegetable garden behind it; but in front 
the unfenced “lawn” slopes in nature’s roughness 
to the road. In one corner, a little patch of ground 
is spaded, and a few consumptive-looking sweet 
peas and asters are striving to bloom, perhaps in 
competition with the heliotropes and geraniums in 
the window above. Who needs an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the proprietors thereof, to be con- 
vinced that the woman alone has a tender, loving 
heart, and a taste for the beautiful, and that she 
has no sympathy from her husband in her efforts 
to make the “wilderness blossom as the rose ?” 

Something of the inside atmosphere we may 
learn from the quantity of sunlight which is ad- 
mitted. Happy faces and dark rooms seldom go 
in company, (except in “fly-time.”) 

From my window I can see a low, unpainted 
building—the roof is unpainted, as perhaps it 
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ought to be, the remainder I “guess at,” for it is 
entirely hidden by tall lilac bushes. I never looked 
inside, but I know it is dark, and gloomy and 
still. Once I had a glimpse of the lady that dwells 
therein. One summer morning as Abbie and I 
were passing, we spied two blush roses outside 
the rickety fence, and with no thought of tres- 
passing, we stopped to pick them. The lilac bushes 
parted, (there must be windows behind them!) a 
gray head surmounted with a black cap appeared, 
and a harsh voice called out, “Here, gals, let alone 
o’ those roses!” We “skedaddled!” But what 
better could we expect, where there was no sun- 
shine? Somewhere, however, in her desert heart 
there was a green oasis, for she cared to save her 
roses. And they, poor things, were trying to es- 
eape her and her shadows, seeking the common 
highway, where sunlight and somebody would 
smile upon them. 

Let in the good sunshine. God only knows how 
we need it now, in our homes and in our hearts, 
while such great shadows of grief hang over us, 
and in naw every household the hourly prayer 
is, “O, save my soldier!” “God said, let there 
be light!” And there is light now for us, free and 
overflowing, if 


‘While the west winds play 
We throw the windows of our souls 
Wide open 0 the day.’’ MARGIE. 





CATTLE IN THE ROADS. 


The best judicial authority in our land has de- 
cided (and the decision has been confirmed time 
and again) that when a person sells or deeds a 
portion of land to a county for a public road, he 
merely gives the public the right of free passage 
over that land, and no one has the right to re- 
move earth from the roads,—and of course the 
same applies to the grass. This places the matter 
in the hands of the farmers, and gives them a 
remedy which they should make use of. 

It is not proper or humane to injure or hurt the 
cattle thus committing a nuisance, but their own- 
ers should suffer for it. My treatment (which I 
find effectual) is to treat all such animals as strays, 
according to the law made and provided for such ; 
that is, take them into your field, and if not soon 
called for, advertise them, and charge for pastur- 
age and expenses. 

We have a law against any person who owns 
sixteen acres turning his stock into the road, but 
this does not give any one owning less or none at 
all the right to turn theirs on the public road, be- 
cause no authority can give the. right. 

The owners say that if farmers would keep good 
fences the cattle would not trouble them. But all 
know that a good fence will not turn an experi- 
enced road steer or cow, for they have a wonderful 
facility, acquired by long practice, of letting down 
bars and throwing the riders off fences, which cat- 
tle that have enough to eat know nothing about. 

Whenever these cows appear within the limits 
of my farm, I drive them into a small lot near the 
house, where they remain for eighteen or twenty 
hours, when, if not called for, they go into the pas- 
ture meadow with the other cows, and their pas- 
ture bill begins and continues until it is paid and 
the cows are removed. If not called for within five 
days, they are advertised. In this way I and some 
dozen of my neighbors keep ourselves nearly clear 
of this nuisance. 





FEVER AND DYSENTERY. 


The sudden and extreme change which occurred 
in the weather during Saturday and Sunday, Au- 
gust 24 and 25, will undoubtedly prove the cause 
of numerous cases of fever and dysentery among 
our people. Many persons suppose that these 
diseases are generally occasioned by eating the 
vegetables and fruits of the season. That they 
are so, in many instances, is probably true, but 
perhaps more frequently by a sudden check of 
perspiration, or exposure to the night air. Great 
eare is, therefore, necessary not to expose the 
body to fresh currents of air when it is moist with 
perspiration, or fatigued, or when sleeping. Plen- 
ty of air in the sleeping-room is favorable to 
health, even though it be night air,—but it should 
not blow directly upon the person. 

At this season of the year one must be espe- 
cially careful to keep a general and equal warmth 
of the body, eat sparingly of fruits and vegetables, 
and make the fruit as much as possible a part of 
the meal, and change the clothing as the temper- 
ature of the weather changes. At most, take but 
alight supper. Sedentary persons would be bet- 
ter without any—having had two hearty meals. 
At the first symptoms of sickness, stop eating and 
drinking, and labor, as far as possible; then put 
on a pair of easy slippers and clean clothing, and 
resolve to do just right in everything, and you will 
soon be well again! Will you try the prescrip- 
tion ? 





NATURAL BAROMETER. 


The spider, says an eminent naturalist, is almost 
universally regarded with disgust and abhorrence ; 
yet, after all, it is one of the most interesting, if 
not the most, useful, of the insect tribe. Since the 
days of Robert Bruce, it has been celebrated as a 
model of perseverance, while in industry and in- 
genuity it has no rival among insects. But the 
most extraordinary fact in the natural history of 
this insect, is the remarkable presentiment it aj 
pears to have of an approaching change in t 
weather. Barometers, at best, only foretell the 
state of the weather with certainty for twenty-four 
hours, and they are very frequently fallible guides, 
particularly when they point to settled fair. But 
we may be sure that the weather will be fine 
twelve or fourteen days, when the spider makes 
the principal threads of its web very Tinh This 
insect, which is one of the most economical ani- 
mals, does not commence a work requiring such 
a great length of threads, which it draws out of 
its body, unless the state of the atmosphere ‘indi- 
cates with certainty that this great expenditure 
will not be made in vain. Let the weather be ever 
so bad, we may conclude with certainty that it 
will soon change to be settled fair when we see 
the spider repair the damages which his web has 
received. It is obvious how important this infal- 
lible indication of the state of the weather must 
be in many instances, particularly to the agricul- 
turist.—Eachange. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL. 
BY HENRY 8. RANDALL. 


You ask me to write for you on sheep. Perhaps 
I may do so occasionally, if I find anything which 
I think worth saying. There is a point in my re- 
port to which I would wish to call general atten- 
tion; and, I trust, when you get the paper, you 
will make the remark I there submit on the sub- 
ject, the text of an earnest appeal to the sheep- 

reeders of Ohio. I refer to fitting up sheep for 
sale, by special treatment, intended for that and 
no other object. This treatment consists in shear- 
ing the sheep a month or two in advance of the 
usual time; sheltering them from rain storms, 
throughout the entire year; housing them nights, 
throughout the year, except during two and a half 
or three of the warmest months, and pampering 
them with high feed. 

All of these practices are beginning to be in- 
dulged in extensively, by breeders proper, i. e., 
those who look for their main profits from the an- 
nual sale of rams and ewes for breeding, instead 
of the annual sale of wool, and mere surplus 
sheep. The object is obvious. A ram, exhibited 
in the fall, with two months’ extra wool on, 
wholly outshows one sheared at the common 
time. If housed through the season from storms, 
and from dew also, after say the middle of Au- 
gust, he is a far darker colored sheep. If pam- 

red, he is larger, rounder, more compact in 

uild, and has the appearance Af being shorter- 
legged. Besides, the additional yolk, (“gum” and 
‘oil,”) preserved on and in the wool, by shelter- 
ing, is a most important auxiliary to the weight of 
those “brag” fleeces, which is to be proclaimed to 
the world. Pampering, of itself, not only increases 
the amount of yolk, but it increases the actual 
amount of wool. A flock of ewes may be made 
to yield a pound of wool more a head, by very 
high keep; and on a large ram a difference of two 
or three pounds can be thus made. 

Mere early shearing, and summer sheltering, 
are not fraudulent, if frankly avowed, (and avow- 
ed to the purchaser, whether he thinks to make 
inquiry or not,) but of what real use are they, un- 
less they are expected to mislead somebody's 
judgment, by making the sheep appear better than 
they are? If proclaimed with a trumpet, in the 
ear of the inexperienced buyer, still, they would 
not prevent his fancy from controlling his choice. 

They are expensive. The large flock-master 
would find them nearly impracticable. Should the 
true breeder wish to get advantage of his neigh- 
bor by any such means? The common excuse 
among breeders is that they must do it to keep 
up with their neighbors. 

Waiving all imputations of fraud, would it not 
be better and manlier for all breeders to stand on, 
and start from the same ground, in their rivalry, 
and that, the ground of nature and old usage ? 

Pampering stands in another and worse cate- 
gory. This materially and permanently damages 
the sheep. It impairs the constitution. A sheep 
which has been fed very highly with grain, in the 
fall and winter, for one or two years, to fit it for 
show, and to obtain a great fleece, is like a spent 
hot-bed, so far as future production is concerned. 
Even the natural weight of fleece will not agaiu 
be ——— It requires great skill to keep such 
a sheep in health, and the least casualty will prove 











fatal to it. It has lived too fast, apd its vital en- 
ergies are burnt out. 

Some credulous young beginner buys a ram, 
and half-a-dozen ewes, which have been thus 
treated. They have yielded monster fleeces, and 
he pays a monster price for them. He can scarcely 
raise lambs from them. They often die within the 
first or second year. If the seller did not apprise 
the buyer, both of the facts and their consequen- 
ces, what is he better morally than a swindler? 
Even the ethics of horse-jockeyism would not tol- 
erate the idea that an animal may, with propriety, 
be secretly injured to fit it for sale. 

I understand that sheep-jockeying has made but 
very small progress in Ohio. I should expect this. 
Nature acted on too grand a scale, when she laid 
out your noble State, to make such petty and 
paltry trickeries necessary, or appropriate to your 
people. But there is contagion in bad example, 
and especially in the cunning practices and prep- 
arations of rivals in breeding. 

But if the agricultural press will do its whole 
duty fearlessly, in such matters; if it will call 
things by their right names, and denounce that as 
unmanly which is unmanly, and that as infamous 
which is infamous—the practices which I have de- 
scribed will not extend beyond their present lim- 
its, and will only be resorted to within those lim- 
its by those who are willing to be stigmatized as 
two-penny tricksters. ’ 

Our agricultural societies ought to require every 
exhibitor of sheep, at their fairs, to state explicitly 
the day on which those sheep were previously 
sheared, and whether they have been housed from 
storms, or fed anything but grass between the 1st 
of May and the 1st of December. 

One more point I will call your attention to, 
which is Seouly alluded to, in my recent report. 
We need better and more definite statistics ot 
breeding flocks than we now obtain. If A. tells 
me that he procures five pounds of washed wool 
per head, from a flock of sheep containing so many 
rams, ewes and wethers, he gives me a very in- 
definite piece of information. If he gives their re- 
spective ages, he vastly adds to the information ; 
but it is still indefinite. To judge accurately of 
the value and profitableness of his flock, for wool 
production, I must know how much wool he ob- 
tains from a given amount of feed. Am I told that, 
as a general thing, it is not conveniently practica- 
ble to obtain this information? Well, it is at least 
easy enough to find the comparative product to con- 
sumption, &s between different flocks. Speaking 
in general, sheep. unquestionably consume in pro- 
portion to their weight. Those of the same breed 
and habits consume in the same proportion. Thus, 
the several varieties of the Merino, daily consume 
about one-thirtieth of their weight of good hay, 
in winter, and an equivalent of green feed in 
summer. 

The flock, then, which produces most wool, in 

roportion to weight of carcass, is, other things 
ar equal, most profitable. And between ex- 
tremes of size, other things should be about equal, 
in a sheep kept mainly for wool production, and 
for the increase of its kind. Large size is not de- 
sirable per se in such sheep. By an invariable law 
of matter, small spheres, or spheroidal bodies, like 
the carcass of a sheep, have more surface, in pro- 
agen to weight and diameter, than larger ones. 

or example, a round shot, two inches in diame- 
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ter, weighs 1.092 pounds, and has 11.50 inches of 
surface to one pound weight; while a shot eight 
inches in diameter weighs 69.889 pounds, and 
has 2.87 inches of surface to the — This 
enormous disparity, in proportionable surface, di- 
minishes, as between larger spheres, but still it is 
a material one, between a sheep weighing one 
hundred, and another weighing one hundred and 
fifty pounds. Too small sheep, however, are ob- 
jectionable, on several almost obvious grounds, 
(which I have not space now to point out,) and, 
all things considered, fair, plump, medium size, 
for the breed, is the best one. 





SURFACE APPLICATION OF MANURE. 


From the result of various trials, Prof. Voelcker 
seems to lean to the opinion that the spread- 
ing of farm-yard compost on the surface of the 
soil, for even a considerable period before it is 
plowed in, is by no means so injurious a practice 
as we have hitherto been led to suppose. He says 
“that on all soils with a moderate proportion of 
clay, no fear need be entertained of valuable fer- 
tilizing substances becoming wasted, if the manure 
cannot be plowed in at once. Fresh, and even 
well-rotted dung contains very little free ammonia ; 
and since active fermentation, and with it the far- 
ther evolution of free ammonia, is stopped by 
spreading out the manure on the field, valuable 
manuring matters cannot escape into the air by 
adopting this plan.” If this is a reasonable con- 
clusion, it goes far to remove our dread of losing, 
on such soils, the better portions of farm-yard ma- 
nure by top-dressings. As the season will soon 
be here when these dressings are commonly ap- 
= to grass, it will be useful to remember this 

act. 

The best time for applying the manure is held 
by the great Cheshire grass farmers to be in the 
end of September or the beginning of October, 
particularly in a showery period, as the grass soon 
covers it, and renders it less liable to be damaged 
by the sun or drying winds.—Mark Lane Express. 





SLEEP.—Invalids generally do not sleep enough. 
The importance of sound, quiet and sufficient sleep 
cannot be too highly estimated, as may be inferred 
from the physiological fact that it is during sleep 
that structures are repaired. The materials for 
nutrition elaborated during the day, but assimila- 
tion—the formation of tissue—only fakes place 
during sleep, when the external senses are in re- 
pose. Literary persons require more sleep, other 
circumstances being equal, than those who pursue 
manual-labor occupations. If the brain is not duly 
replenished early decay, dementation or insanity 
will he the result. The rule for invalids is to retire 
early, and to remain in bed as long as they can sleep 
quietly. If their dietetic and other habits are cor- 
rect, this plan will soon determine the amount of 
sleep which they require. Gross, indigestible and 
stimulating food, heavy or late suppers, etc., neces- 
sitate a longer time in bed, for the reason, nervine 
and stimulating beverages, as tea and coffee, pre- 
vent sound and refreshing sleep, and thus wear 
out the brain and nervous system prematurely. 
Those who are inclined to be restless, vapory or 
dreaming, during the night, should not take sup- 
per.—Dr. Trail. 








PATENT OFFICH REPORT FOR 1861. 


We have before us the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents for the year 1861, on Agricul- 
ture. It is printed by the Government, and its 
typographical appearance is better than that of 
any of its predecessors. This is encouraging. The 
papers which make up the volume are—the per- 
sonal report of the Commissioner, D. P. Hotto- 
waY, which gives an account of the transactions 
of his Department for the year. In this an inqui- 
ry is made, and briefly answered, asto the agri- 
cultural, manufacturing and commercial resour- 
ces, capabilities and facilities of this republic. 

In the course of his answers to this inquiry, 
some interesting facts are stated. The aggregate 
of coal-fields of the United States, he says, is 
200,000 square miles,—more than ten times as 
much coal as Britain, Spain, France and Belgium 
united! The difference in the quantity and qual- 
ity of iron is about as great. The railroads now 
in operation amount to 30,000 miles, and the tele- 
graphs to 40,000, and the productive industry of 
the country is to the enormous amount of four 
thousand million of dollars! The Commissioner 
adds :—Of all the nations of the earth there is not 
one at whose command there has been placed an 
amount of resources at all to be compared with 
those of the United States; not one with stores 
so boundless of coal, iron, copper, lead, silver and 
gold; not one with such a soil and climate com- 
bined, producing such diversified products in so 
lavish abundance; not one with a people so free, 
so generally enlightened, enterprising and inven- 
tive. 

In noticing some departments of our industrial 
energy and resources, the Commissioner passes 
in review Great Britain herself, and four of her 
principal victims, Portugal, Turkey, Ireland and 
India, comprising in the whole two hundred mil- 
lions of men—nearly one-fifth of the population 
of the globe. In speaking of the despotism exer- 
cised over the people of India, he says :—“Under 
their old masters they had at least one resource ; 
when the evil became insupportable, the people 
rose and pulled down the government. But the 
English government was not to be shaken off. 
The government, oppressive as the most oppres- 
sive form of barbarian despotism, was strong with 
all the strength of civilization. It resembled the 
government of evil genii rather than the govern- 
ment of human tyrants.” 

The next paper is upon The History, Industry 
and Commerce of Flax, and is a long article, go- 
ing into minute details of the value and culture of 
the plant. Then follow articles on Raising Sheep 
and Wool Growing, Sheep Breeding, The Breeds 
of Sheep best adapted to New England, Artificial 
Manures, Belt of Frost, or Thermal Belt, Hog 
Cholera, Territory of Colorado, Raspberry Culture; 
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Strawberries, Worn-Out Lands of New Jersey, 
The Consumption of Milk, Cotton in Missouri, On 
the Destruction of Noxious Insects, The Pear Or- 
chard, Farming in the New England States, Indi- 
an Corn, Hop Culture, Sorghum Culture and Su- 
gar Making, On the Recent Progress of Agricul- 
tural Science, Reclaiming Salt Marshes, On Food, 
The Houses of New England, Dairy Farming, Se- 
lect Breeds of Cattle and their Adaptation to the 
United States, The Grapes of North America, On 
Grape Culture, Fruit Culture, Something of the 
Philosophy and Chemistry of Manures, and an ar- 
ticle on Entomology. : 

Some of these articles are highly interesting, 
and would be instructive to most of us, and the 
whole volume is, perhaps, as applicable to the gen- 
eral wants of the country as one could be made. 
At any rate, we do not know who could have done 
it any better. 





DOGS versus WOOL. 


That many farmers have been and are now de- 
terred from sheep breeding and wool growing, 
from the fear of dogs, we have no hesitation in 
saying. Why, then, should so many worthless curs 
as are found through the country be suffered to 
remain as a sort of incubus to this important 
farming interest? There should be an enumera- 
tion of all the dogs in every township in the State, 
and the supervisors of roads and township audi- 
tors, who are here appraisers of damages to sheep 
by dogs, should be empowered and compelled to 
destroy all dogs not claimed by responsible own- 
ers. In Paris the police are provided with meat- 
balls containing strychnine, which they quietly 
offer to the dogs running at large ; in this way an 
immense number of dogs are destroyed. Put a 
high tax on the dogs; men who have valuable 
dogs would be perfectly willing to pay $5,00 a 
head tax. Tax hedn high or kill them. Wool is 
high in price, flax is high, and cotton is very high ; 
the latter is a tropical plant, and its cultivation is 
not understood here. Then why attempt its culti- 
vation when we have both wool and flax, both 
valuable textiles in demand, both adapted to our 
climate, and the growth of both understood by 
our people, but much neglected by them? Brin 
out the wool growers and the flax growers, an 
clear out the dogs. Read the following from the 
Maine Farmer on the subject : 


“THe Doc Tax.—One of the most beneficent 
things connected with the tax bill just passed the 
House, is the tax of one dollar per head on dogs. 
If it will have the effect in any degree to abate the 
dog nuisance, which costs the country millions of 
money every year in the destruction of sheep, and 
the discouragement of the business of wool grow- 
ing, the Congress which passes it will be the ben- 
efactors of their country. A Missouri paper gives 
the following statistics, in connection with the 
subject, which will be of interest to our readers: 

“One dog for each family in the United States 
would be a very moderate computation. This 
would give us in round numbers probably eight 
millions of dogs, each of which consumes annu- 
ally food sufficient to raise a pig worth a dollar. 











The cost, therefore, of feeding the in the 
United States is $8,000,000, which — may 
be considered nearly, if not quite, a dead loss to 
the nation. 

“A much more important question to consider, 
however, is, How many millions of dollars are an- 
nually lost by the sheep, and other domestic ani- 
mals killed by dogs. This question cannot be 
solved until the attention of the census takers or 
assessors shall be directed to the matter. Ohio 
has already made the experiment,’ and it was 
found that the loss in that State of the sheep 
killed and injured by dogs in 1861 amounted in 
value to $96,795 95. 

“The extensive wool growers in some portions 
of the country, who keep choice breeds, have esti- 
mated their individual losses at several thousands 
of dollars annually, notwithstanding the utmost 
care to prevent them. The havoc made by a single 
dog who has become addicted to shenp billed: is 
astonishing; and when two or three dogs asso- 
ciate for their work, as often happens, one or two 
visits will Le sufficient sometimes to destroy a 
large flock of sheep. 

“Cattle and hogs to a great extent are bitten 
and destroyed by mad dogs. The danger and loss 
of human life by the same cause is not inconsid- 
erable, and is well worth consideration. At the 
same time nineteen-twentieths of the dogs are 
utterly worthless to their owners. 

“A still more important injury which the coun- 
try sustains by dogs remains to be considered. 
Thousands of farmers have abandoned raising 
sheep on account of their destruction by dogs. 
Others in nearly all places, are deterred from en- 
gaging to any considerable extent in this import- 
ant and profitable branch of industry for the same 
reason. Of the great loss which the country sus- 
tains in this way there can be no doubt. The 
number of sheep in mony of the older States has 
largely decreased annually. Those States are now 
waking up to the importance of adopting measures 
to decrease the number of dogs, and of obtaining 
a revenue from them to remunerate sheep owners 
for their losses. Under these circumstances we 
have become large importers of woolen goods and 
even wool. Instead caer on factories of our 
own for a supply of clothing for our immense 
army, we were obliged to import from Europe. 

“In the West there is everything to favor, and 
nothing except dogs to prevent, producing im- 
mense quantities of wool, and grndesing it very 
cheaply. We have also every facility for manu- 
facturing it in our midst. Such manufactories 
would increase our papulation, and would consume 
a large proportion of our surplus grain and pro- 
visions which now have to seek distant markets 
at a loss.”——Evans’s Rural Economist. 





AN EXCELLENT SuGGEsTION.—The New York 
Post suggests that the assessors, assistant asses- 
sors and collectors, whose appointment is pro- 
vided for in the Tax Bill, jo who will number 
some thousands, be selected from the ranks of our 
disabled soldiers. Men who return to their homes 
incapable of further military service are now visi- 
ble in every loyal city and township, equally inca- 
pacitated for active business. Muimed, crippled 
and destitute, many of these brave heroes are un- 
able to procure remunerative employment. With 
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broken constitutions, they come back to their fam- 
ilies and friends with limited ability to take a 
prominent part in those avocations which formerly 
afforded them a comfortable subsistence, and in 
many cases become a charge upon the charitable 
or helpless dependants upon their families. These 
men, who have shed their blood to sustain the 
government, have a right to ask assistance from 
that government, and the numerous offices cre- 
ated by the Tax Bill will afford the means of pro- 
viding them with light and remunerative employ- 
ment. Much suffering may thus be prevented. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MINERALS IN MUCK. 


Mr. Eptror :—Your correspondent from Brook- 
field states that he has muck thrown from a 
swamp, which, on exposure to the air, becomes 
frosted over with a substance tasting like alum. 
This fact is frequently witnessed in the muck of 
swamps or meadows, when the soil in the higher 
levels surrounding them contains a large propor- 
tion of clay. Alum is the basis of clay. Alum con- 
sists of sulphuric acid and alumina. A portion of 
this salt is leached by the rains from the clay soil, 
and carried to the swamps and meadows. Here 
it combines with the iron ore often found in such 
situations, and a salt of iron is formed. This is 
the substance which he finds, after a few dry days, 
upon the surface of the muck heap. He may find 
the iron by a simple experiment, performed in a 
rough way, as follows: 

Collect a gill of the substance or’efflorescence, 
and put it into half a pint of rain water. Shake 
it well, and let it stand 12 hours. Then strain 
carefully through a cotton cloth. Put the clear 
liquid into a white glass bottle. Add a little car- 
bonate of potash or saleratus. Shake well to- 
gether, and let the bottle stand at rest, and, after 
a few hours, he will find the sides and bottom of 
the bottle coated with iron rust. The sulphuric 
acid which was previously combined with the iron, 
has left it, and combined with the potash, and the 
carbonic acid that was previously combined with 
the potash has combined with the iron, and formed 
a carbonate of iron, which, being but slightly sol- 
uble in water, is deposited on the bottom and 
sides of the bottle. 

Muck of this description may be used with much 
advantage on warm, sandy soils, as old pine plains. 
It should be well pulverized by exposure to the 
frost of winter—spread upon the surface and 
plowed in. I have seen a good crop of corn raised 
upon such land by the free use of just such muck, 
and the value of the land for pasturage much in- 
creased for several years afterwards. But the best 
way to use such muck is to mix a cask of quick- 
lime with a cord of it, three or four weeks before 
using it. Just before using it, overhaul and mix 
thoroughly, and you have a valuable manure for 
a topdressing for grass or grain, or for almost any 
other crop. J. REYNOLDS. 

Concord, Aug. 29, 1862. 





Birds AND InsEects.—The attention of the 
reader is called to an exceedingly interesting arti- 
cle in another column of this paper, on the sub- 
ject of birds and insects. We hope every farmer 





will read it. 
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HARVESTS. 
BY B. F. FULLER. 

When sunlight pours a golden flood 
Over the autumn field and wood, 
A better harvest here I gain 
Than they, who only reap the grain ; 
And my increase, more rich than theirs, 
The glorious OcToBER bears * 


My sateless eyes, from west to east, 
On all the varied colors feast— 
Sweet foretaste of the gems divine 
That in the heavenly city shine ! 
The woodman hews the forest ; yet, 
I gain much more than he can get ! 


From green to gold the sunbeams change 
The fruitage, ready for the grange. 

The reaper has his harvest sought ; 

He gleans the grain ; I gather thought ! 
But mine is far the greater good, 

And satisfies with heavenly food ! 


For me, more than for him, it grows, 
And, every day, new beauty shows. 
For me it waves, to please the mind. 
And, when its sheaf the reapers bind, 
I reap the reaper, with his grain, 
And all the good of it obtain. 


For God, and for His children, still 
His field must every farmer till. 

The pious thought alone shall gain 
The real blessing of the grain: 

Thus, earth the meek inherit ; though 
A worldly hand may reap and sow. 


Ye gatherers of the autumn, come ! 
To furnish forth the harvest home, 
Fail not the fruits of thought to bind, 
And reap rich increase for the mind ! 
Else, with a sordid toil, in vain 

You leave the gold and get the grain! 


Look on the pure ideal stores, 

The autumn for the spirit pours ! 
0! waste not this abundance, which 
God gives to make the poorest rich ! 
Come! in the gold Octoser, cull 

A harvest of the beautiful ! 





TEMPERATURE OF THE SOIL. 


If no other argument could be deduced in favor 
of under-draining, the fact that it equalizes the 
temperature during the season of growth would be 
enough to recommend it. The temperature of water 
issuing from under-drains, as compared with the 
temperature of the soil at the same level, shows 
that during its passage it parts with heat which 
must rise upward. During the entire month of 
April, the soil is much warmer at night than the 
air, although perhaps somewhat colder during the 
day. The average of its temperature, however, is 
much higher in a drained than an undrained field, 
but it is the same at night as in the day ; no loss of 
heat occurs from the surface of the soil by evapo- 
ration, or at least a much less loss than with un- 
drained fields, and thus we see that the tempera- 
ture of the soil, from the extremes of winter and 
summer, is materially modified. Water falling 
through the atmosphere and partaking of its tem- 
perature, sinks readily in under-drained soils, 
while in others it runs from the surface, becomes 
cold by evaporation of a portion, dissolves large 
amounts of the more soluble, and therefore more 
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progressed and valuable inorganic contituents of 
the surface, and carries them to the nearest ditch 
or brook. 

The same truths apply in degree to sub-soil 
plowing, and when the two are combined, a longer 
season is the consequence. 

The continued downward evaporation in well 
prepared soils renders the feeding of the plants 
continuous and not unequal, as with soils badly 
prepared, which supply the necessary amount of 
moisture for the solution of surface fertilizers only 
during rains and at moments of heavy dews, leav- 
ing the soil incapable of permitting the free ac- 
cess of atmosphere and the accompanying humid 
condition.— Working Farmer. 





PURE WATER FOR STOCK. 


A good draught of good water is, probably, as 
refreshing to beasts as it is to people. But in the 
month of August nearly all domestic animals suf- 
fer far more than we imagine for want of good wa- 
ter. Sheep will thrive far better if they can have 
access to pure water. Teams will endure the heat 
far better if they can have a plenty of pure water, 
and if milch cows must drink stagnant water 
wherever they can find it, how is it possible for 
them to give their usual flow of good milk? It is 
impracticable for them to do it. 

Some people allow water to stand in troughs 
day after day, many times, and compel their ani- 
mals to drink it all up. Did such people ever 
drink water from an old dirty slop-pail, after it 
had been allowed to stand in the sunshine for two 
or three days? Let them try the experiment of 
drinking such water, and wait for the result; and 
then they will be prepared to express a correct 
opinion, whether or not such water is as good for 
stock, in the sultry days of August, as pure cold 
water would be. 

Water troughs and water tanks should be 
cleaned frequently during the hot days of August, 
and fresh water pumped into them several times 
during the day. 

Milk cows require a vast quantity of pure water 
in hot weather, in order to produce their usual 
flow of good milk.—Country Gentleman. 





Bruce’s Patent Fruit GATHERER.—This is a 
very simple contrivance for selecting specimens of 
fruit from the tree while standing on the ground, 
or for gathering apples on the outside branches of 
trees where they cannot be reached by the hand— 
and where a ladder would injure the tender twigs 
by resting against them. It is made by inserting 
several bent wires into an iron collar. A narrow 
bag of cotton cloth is inserted in this collar to 
catch the fruit when it has been gently pushed or 
twisted off; it then falls into the bag and rolls 
down to the hand, into a basket or upon the 
ground. By care, this can be done so as not to 
injure the fruit. 

This Fruit Gatherer is manufactured and sold 
by A. H. Caryt, Groton Junction, Mass. The 
retail price is 75 cts., or with a short bag, 50 cts., 
and to those who purchase to sell again at a still 
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THE BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND---No. 21. 
VIREOS. 


Red-eyed Vireo—White-eyed Vireo—Yellow-throated Vireo— 

Solitary Vireo—Warbling Vireo. 
The VirEos or GREENLETS, (forming the sub- 
family Vireonine of Swainson’s family Ampelide,) 
form one of our most useful and interesting groups 
of birds, subsisting nearly the whole year upon 
insects, and at no time are they found feeding 
upon cultivated fruits. In the form of the bill 
they resemble the Shrikes, it being large, stout 
and toothed, but in their habits have considerable 
similarity to the common Flycatchers; so much 
so that they were first described under the genus 
Muscicapa, by all of the earlier ornithologists. 
Thirteen species of Vireo are described by Baird 
as found in the United States, five of which inhab- 
it the New England States. They are all migra- 
tory, spending the winter far southward, and ap- 
pearing here in May. 

The Rep-Eyep Vireo, (Vireo Olivaceus, 
Vieill.,) is perhaps our most common as well as 
the plainest colored species, reaching here early in 
May, when its song is at once heard, loud and 
lively, as it hunts in the woods and thickets for its 
winged food. It continues with us often till late 
in September, and throughout the summer it war- 
bles its agreeable, but slightly varied notes with 
hardly a season of intermission; during the hot 
July days, when most birds are quite silent, the 
lively lay of this harmless songster is heard from 
the tree-tops, and only interrupted now and then 
to dispose of a captured insect, throughout the live- 
long day; and in August, when nearly every for- 
est-warbler has become silent for the season, the 
sprightly notes of this bird are still heard in the 
woodlands, outside of which itis seldom seen. It 
constructs a neat and pensile nest, suspended b 
its upper edge between the twigs of a sapling 
or maple, seldom more than four or five feet from 
the ground, though sometimes quite elevated. 
The materials are quite various, generally em- 
bracing fibrous grass, strips of the bark of grape 
vines, pieces of withered leaves, caterpillars’ webs, 
etc., the whole compactly woven ink glued with 
the saliva of the bird. The eggs are four or five 
white, with a few small, dark brown specks at the 
larger end. This bird is often the foster-mother 
of the Cow Bird. This species inhabits the whole 
of eastern North America, from Greenland to 
Guatemala. 

Length, five and a half inches; alar extent, sev- 
en. Above, yellow-olive; crown, ash; line of 
black over the eye; beneath, pur e white; sides 
tinged with greenish. Iris of the eye bright red. 

The WHITE-EYED VIREO, (Vireo Noveboracen- 
sis, Bon.,) inhabits the whole of the eastern part 
of the United States, southward to Texas, and is 
said, like the preceding, to be quite common. It 
is frequently taken in the eastern part of the 
State, but in this vicinity I am inclined to think 
it more rare, having examined several collections 
of birds made here in the last three years, amount- 
ing in all to more than eight hundred specimens, 
without finding a single individual, and in collect- 
ing more than five hundred specimens myself in 
the woods and thickets, I did not meet with it. 
Wilson says, “This is another of the Cow Bird’s 
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adopted nurses; a lively, active and sociable little 
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bird, te a strong voice for its size, and a 
great = of note; and singing with little in- 
termission from its first arrival, about the middle 
of April, till a little before its departure in Sep- 
tember. * * * * This bird builds a very 
neat little nest; often in the form of an inverted 
cone ; it is suspended by the upper edge of the 
two sides, on the circular bend of a prickly vine— 
a species of smilax that generally grows in low 
thickets. Outwardly, it is constructed of various 
light materials, bits of rotten wood, fibres of dry 
stalks of weeds, pieces of paper, commonly news- 
papers, an article almost always found about its 
nest, so that some of my friends have given it the 
name of the Politician; all these substances are 
interwoven with the silk of caterpillars, and the 
inside is lined with fine, dry grass and hair. The 
female lays five eggs, pure white, marked near the 
great end with a few small dots of deep black or 
purple.” Itis similar to the preceding species in 
size and general colors. 

The YELLOW-THROATED VIREO, (Vireo flavi- 
frons, Vieill.,) though less common than the Red- 
eyed, is not very rare in the forests of New Eng- 
land, to which it is chiefly confined ; its wild, mu- 
sical pree-o, pree-a, pree-e, etc., is not unfrequent- 
ly heard, however, i the tall elms and maples 
thet are found shading our quiet village streets. 


It arrives here in May, from Mexico and Central: 


America, spends the summer with us, and returns 
with its young early in September. Its principal 
food at all seasons is winged insects, though, in 
common with its numerous congeners, it feeds 
more or less in August, upon whortleberries and 
other small, wild fruits. The nest of this species, 
Wilson observes, “is sometimes fixed on the up- 
r side of a limb, sometimes on a horizontal 
ranch among the twigs, generally on a tree, is 
composed outwardly of thin strips of the bark of 
pe vines, moss, lichens, and lined with fine 
bres of such like substances; the eggs, usually 
four, are white, thinly dotted with black, chiefly 
near the great end.” 

This neatly-colored species measures five and a 
half inches in length; and about nine in the ex- 
tent of the wings. General color above, delicate, 
bright yellow-olive ; line over the eye, throat and 
breast, bright lemon-yellow; rest of the lower 
parts, white. 

The Soxtrrary VriREO, (Vireo Solitarius, 
Vieill.,) is the rarest of its genus in New England, 
and though inhabiting the whole United States, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is a less numer- 
ous species than either of the preceding. Wilson, 
who first described it, saw but three individuals, 
and all authors agree in esteeming it rare; and 
we know but little concerning its history. I have 
met with it several times at Springfield, always 
early in May; my attention was first attracted to 
it by its beautiful song, which excels even that of 
the Warbling Vireo, which is such a universal fa- 
vorite, being louder and more prolonged, and fully 
as lively and agreeable, though a little less hur- 
ried. in every instance it appeared restless and 
shy, constantly hopping from limb to limb, and 
flying from tree to tree, frequently repeating its 
song. 

This species is five inches long, and about eight 
in extent. Above, fine green olive, head and neck 
wm ash; breast, pale ash; sides yellow ; lares, 








The WARBLING ViREO, (Vireo gilvus, Bon.,) is 
not an uncommon denizen of the orchard, and 
high trees that border the streets of our vil- 
lages and cities, quite avoiding the forest, and ap- 
panty oy oe society of man. It much 
resembles the Red-eyed Vireo in colors, but is 
somewhat less in size ; it is found throughout the 
United States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast, reaching this latitude from the South early 
in May, and lingering here till late in autumn, 
even sometimes till October, when its sweet war- . 
ble is heard from among the withering leaves, long 
after all other songsters have become silent, or 
have left for a more southern section. The almost 
unrivalled sweetness and easy flow of its warbling 
ditty, and its unsuspecting habits, often suspend- 
ing its delicately-woven nest from the droopin 
branches of the elms that overhang the crowde 
streets, endear him to all. Throughout the whole 
summer, his soothing notes are heard, in the heat- 
ed hour of noonday, when most birds are silent, 
as well as at early dawn, as he hunts the noxious 
insects that prey upon the folhlage of our fruit and 
ornamental trees. This species often continues 
hunting in the same tree for hours, dextrously 
seizing on the insects that infest it, repeating its 
song every two or three minutes, or oftener; yet 
it is difficult to discover the bird, hidden among 
the thick foliage. The nest is usually fastened to 
a drooping branch of an apple tree or an elm, by 
its upper edge, and constructed of fibres of tough, 
dry grass, and strings, when obtainable, and the 
silky webs of caterpillars and spiders, and neatly 
lined with hair and soft, downy substances; the 
whole forming a substantial structure that often 
resists the elements for more than one season. 
The eggs, usually four, are pure white, sparingly 
marked with specks of bright brown around the 
larger end. It is strongly attached to its nest, and 
exhibits great distress when it is exposed to dan- 


ger. J. A. A 
Springfield, Mass., 1862. 





To Prevent INK FROM DAMAGING STEEL 
Pens.—Throw, either into the ink-stand or the 
bottle in which the ink is kept, a few nails, brok- 
en bits of steel pens, (not varnished,) or any piece 
of iron not rusted. The corrosive action of the 
acid contained in the ink is expended on the iron 
introduced, and which is soon covered by the de- 
composition of the sulphate of copper, which gives 
the coppery hue observable on metallic pens used 
with common ink. The ink will not affect the 
pen, or, shouid it still do so, it will be necessary 
to add more iron, and the mischief will be entire- 
ly remedied. 





CHLORIDE OF LIME AS AN INSECTICIDE.— 
Dingley’s Polytechnisches Journal says that 
sprinkling beds of vegetables with even a weak 
solution of this salt effectually preserves them 
from caterpillars, butterflies, mordella, slugs, &c. 
It has the same effect when sprinkled on the foli- 
age of fruit trees. A paste of one part of powdered 
chloride of lime, be one-half part of some fatt 
matter, placed in a narrow band round the tru 
of the tree, prevents insects from creeping up to 
it. It has ever been noticed that rats and mice 
quit places in which a quantity of chloride of lime 
has been spread. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THE POTATO ONION. 


Mr. Eprror :—I noticed an inquiry in your last 
paper from an “Inquirer,” in relation to the cul- 
ture of the potato onion. I have been in the habit 
of cultivating the potato onion to a limited extent 
for more than twenty years. Whether they can 
be raised to “supply the demand for onions raised 
from the seed,” is a question to be decided by 
connoisseurs. “The demand will produce the sup- 
ply.” The seed of the common onion will cost you 
much less than the bulbs of the potato onion. 
This is a drawback on the culture; but if they 
were to come into more general use, the epicure 
and the public would realize their value, and re- 
gardless of cost would purchase no other. For 
soups and chowders, and, in fact, for all sg 
purposes, they are delicious; in comparison, 
other onions sink into insignificance. 

They are a very early onion, and should be set 
out or planted as early-as the first of April, and 
earlier if possible. I prepare the ground with a 
liberal dressing of compost manure, which I plow 
in and level off with a harrow or rake; I then 
draw a line and dig a trench sufficiently deep to 
cover the bulb. Place them about three inches 
apart in the trench, cover carefully and roll with 
a light garden roller, or press the earth around 
them with the feet. Otherwise, if not planted deep 
enough and the earth made compact when taking 
root, the onions will be crowded out of the ground. 

They may be set out in rows about fifteen inches 
apart, or sufficiently wide to allow the use of a 
wheel hoe, which 1 have found the best instru- 
ment for weeding them. 

I send you some samples of the potato onion, 
which I raise. There are other varieties, but none 
as good. The largest will produce clusters like 
sample—the small onions in the clusters are called 
seed, and each one of them will, in another sea- 
son, produce one large one. 

I am sorry to say that the potato onions are not 
exempt from the ravages of the maggot, as, for 
two or three years past, we have discovered indi- 
cations of their presence. I raise from 20 to 30 
bushels per year, and find no difficulty in selling 
them at $2,00 per bushel. I have sold them as 
high as $5,00 per bushel to agricultural ware- 
houses. I paid six cents each for tubers 20 or 30 
years since. Horace COLLAMORE. 

North Pembroke, Sept. 2, 1862. 





REMARKS.—Our old friend and correspondent, 
Mr. CoLLaMoRE, will accept our thanks for this 
interesting and valuable communication. It is just 
the information many persons have desired to re- 
ceive, and is worth the cost of the Farmer for a 
year to numbers of its readers. 





Tuirst WorsE THAN HunGER—The disturb- 
ance to the general system which is known by the 
name of raging thirst is far more terrible than that 
of starvation, for this reason : during the abstinence 
from food, the organism can live upon its own sub- 
stance ; but during the abstinence from liquid, the 
organism has no such source of supply within it- 
self. Men have been known to endure absolute 
privation of food for some weeks; but three days 








of absolute privation of drink (unless in a moist 
atmosphere,) is perhaps a limit of endurance. This 
is the most atrocious torture ever invented by 
Oriental tyrants ; it is that which most effectually 
tames animals. Mr. Astley, when he had a refrac- 
tory horse, always used thirst as the most effective 
power of coercion, giving a little water as the re- 
ward for every act of obedience. The histories of 
shipwrecks paint fearful pictures of suffering from 
thirst; and one of the most appalling cases known 
is the celebrated imprisonment of 146 men in the 
Black Hole of Calcutta.—Blackwood. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HOW TO SET FENCE POSTS. 


Mr. Eprror :—I wish to make, through the 
columns of your valuable paper, a few suggestions, 
in regard to the setting of fence posts. I am con- 
vinced that this part of farm work, as usually 
practiced, is performed much more ——— 
than would be required, if they were properly pre- 
pared and set at first. 

If this is true, the cost of maintaining post and 
rail or board fences is much greater than the ne- 
cessity of the case requires; and he who can in- 
duce the farming community to look upon it in 
that light, and act accordingly, will at last have 

erformed a little good. But to the point ; to il- 
fostrate the subject, I will relate a few facts that 
have come under my own observation. 

About sixteen years since, my father erected a 
post and board fence around his barn-yard. The 
posts were set, as was, and still is the custom, to 
a wide extent, with the large, or butt ends in the 
ground, with the exception of three which were 
accidentally placed with the top end of the timber 
down. This fact was not noticed at the time, but 
at the expiration of seven or eight years, all of 
these posts, with the exception of the three that I 
have mentioned, were decayed and broken off; 
when, upon examination of those remaining, it 
was discovered that they were set as stated above. 
Those three identical posts are still standing as 
originally set, to-day, and bid fair to last a num- 
ber of years. If that part placed in the ground 
had been charred, that is, burnt to a coal, I have 
no doubt but what they would have lasted twice 
as long as they otherwise would. The process of 
charring is very simple and easily performed, as 
one man can prepare one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred posts in a single day. I never have had 
an opportunity to determine how long charrin 
will preserve a post, but have seen some treat 
in this manner taken from the ground at the end 
of six years, as sound and hard as when placed 
there. ; 

I suppose the reason that posts set top end 
down are preserved such a length of time is this: 
in all timber, to a greater or less extent, there are 
many minute canals or ducts, usually visible to 
the naked eye, extending lengthwise, which serve, 
when the tree is growing, to convey the sap from 
the roots through the trunk to the boughs, 
branches and leaves of the tree. In these ducts or 
veins there are many minute valves opening up- 
wards, not impeding the sap in its upward flow, 
but which immediately close when a pressure is 
brought to bear in an opposite direction. Now 
when the butt end of the post is placed in the 
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ground, if the ground is, or becomes wet, the wa- 
ter immediately rises by capillary attraction up 
through its natural channels into the body of the 
post, thus becoming alternately wet and dry, and 
causing it rapidly to decay. On the other hand, 
if the top end is placed in the ground, the tenden- 
cy of the water to pass upwards instantly closes 
these valves, perfectly excluding the water, keep- 
ing the post dry, and preserving it to a certain ex- 
tent from the hand of time. 

In conclusion, I hope all who have occasion 
hereafter to erect a fence of this character, will fol- 
low the suggestions here given; and my word for 
it, they will never look upon it, as labor lost. 

North Pawlet, Vt., Sept. 1, 1862. DIKE. 


NORTHERN SUGAR. 


It would be a singular result of the rebellion, if 
the North and West should become independent 
of the Southern climes in the articles of sugar and 
cotton. The cotton culture will be tried next sea- 
son in regions farther north than it ever was be- 
fore, with what results time will show. The va- 
rious products that will yield sugar will also be- 
come more extensively sought after. 

The sorghum, the sugar beet and the rock 
maple, are all demanding attention. ‘They can all 
be used in Maine and the other New England 
States. The maple and the beet are at home in 
the North, and the sorghum and imphee produce 
abundantly in the Western States. The earlier 
varieties of imphee will undoubtedly ripen in 
Maine. 

The sorghum has already been proved in the 
West, and its culture next season will be quad- 
rupled. A Sorghum Convention was held at Rock- 
ford, Ill., last Fall, where many samples of the 
syrup and some sugar was exhibited and much 
valuable information elicited, which will lead to 
improvements both of culture and manufacture 
the coming season. One individual had made 16 
gallons of syrup from an acre. Another had made 
100 gallons from three-fourths of an acre. Seven 
gallons of juice made one of syrup. 

The Illinois Horticultural Society, at their 
meeting held in Chicago not long ago, discus- 
sion upon the subject of the production and man- 
ufacture of sorghum syrup and sugar. Amon 
other interesting facts it appears that “The culti- 
vation of the sugar cane in the Northwest is no 
longer a matter of doubt. As high as 300 gallons 
of syrup have been produced per acre. One hun- 
dred and fifty gallons is a small yield ;” and it 
was confidently asserted that they would soon 
have a home supply and a surplus to export to 
the Eastern States. 

Our farmers in northern New England should 
be preparing themselves for the maple sugar cam- 
paign. The time for it will soon be along, and 
should be improved in every way possible.— 
Maine Farmer. 





WasuineG S1Lk.—No person should ever wring 
or crush a piece of silk when it is wet, because 
the creases thus made will remain forever, if the 
silk is thick and hard. The way to wash silk is 
to spread it smoothly upon a clean board, rub 
with white soap upon it, and brush it with a clean 
hard brush. The silk must be rubbed until the 
grease is extracted, then the soap should be brush- 





ed off with clean cold water, applied to both sides. 
The cleansing of silk is a very nice operation. 
Most of the colors are liable to be extracted with 
washing in hot suds, especially the blue and green 
colors. A little alum dissolved in the last water 
that is brushed on the silk, tends to prevent the 
colors from running. Alcohol and camphene, mix- 
ed together, is used for removing grease from 
silk.— Scientific American. 





INFLUENCE OF SUNLIGHT. 


A mistaken notion prevails with many that ani- 
mals need little or no light while confined in the 
stable. Physiologists declare that, other things be- 
ing equal, families who occupy apartments on the 
sunny side of dwellings are the most healthy and 
happy. Fresh air and sunlight are promotive of 
health, and yet, in the construction of stables for 
animals, many seem to forget that these requisites 
are important. 

One would suppose that in localities where the 
attention of farmers is almost exclusively devoted 
to stock, anything connected with the manage- 
ment of animals conducing to their health and 
comfort would be the subject of thought. Yet, 
how few even for a moment are willing to give 
this subject the attention it deserves. To suppose 
that an animal, confined in a dark, damp, unven- 
tilated stable, will thrive, and be able to yield the 
same profit that it would if occupying a place the 
reverse of these, is to suppose an impossibility. 
Disease, though it may not at first be apparent to 
the eye, is, nevertheless, doing its work, and in 
some way will make itself felt to the loss of the 
owner. 

Hogs that have their pens so made that the 
sunlight can be freely admitted, thrive better and 
are more easily fattened than when confined in 
pens where the rays of the sun never penetrate. 
So with horses. Serious diseases are engendered 
from badly constructed stables. The horse is fond 
of fresh air and light, and his stable should be pro- 
vided with the means of thorough ventilation, and 
the admission of the sun’s rays; he enjoys these 
quite as much as his master, and it seems thought- 
less and cruel to deprive so good a servant of that 
which costs nothing, but yet serves to make him 


&| happier and more contented with his lot in life. 


Doubtless, animals, like men, have their gloomy 
days in which things are turned topsy turvy, and 
could their feelings be expressed in words, we 
doubtless should hear sad stories of their being 
compelled, under the whip, to do heavy and ex- 
hausting work when sick, and of being deprived 
of confforts through the ignorance and thought- 
lessness of those who have them in care. 

On the score of economy, we believe that it pays 
to treat all animals kindly, and to provide them 
with suitable buildings for shelter. We know from 
actual experience, that the cow that has been win- 
tered in a warm, dry, well ventilated stable, pro 
= fed and cared for, will pay for all extra trouble 
and labor, in the increased quantity and better 
quality of milk yielded, through the summer fol- 
lowing. When we hear of dairymen complaining 
that the annual yield of cheese per cow has fallen 
down to 300 or 350 lbs., we have strong suspi- 
cions that the fault lies somewhere in the keepi 
or management of stock. We hold that a 
stable for stock showld bo =vo~ideA «jth windows 
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to admit sunlight ; it should be dry and well ven- 
tilated, and the same general rules for health, ap- 
plicable to persons, should be ever before the eye 
of a farmer, and guide him in his treatment of 
stock. 

If any one doubts that sunlight has a beneficent 
influence on health and spirits, let him compare 
his feelings during a long term of cloudy wet 
weather, and then again, when every day is pleas- 
ant with warm, bright sunshine. The difference, 
we think, will be observable, at least, with most 
persons.— Dairy Farmer. 





AUTUMN. 
Now sheaves are slanted to the sun 
Amid the golden meadows, 
And little sun-tanned gleaners run 
To cool them in their shadows ; 
The reaper binds the bearded ear, 
And gathers in the golden year ; 
And where the sheaves are glancing, 
The farmer’s heart is dancing. 


There pours a glory on the land, 
Flashed down from Heaven’s wide portals, 
As Labor’s hand grasps Beauty’s hand 
To vow good-will to mortals: 
The golden year brings Beauty down, 
To bless her with a marriage crown, 
While Labor rises, gleaning 
Her blessings and their meaning. 


The work is done, the end is near, 
Beat, Heart, to flute and tabor, 

For Beauty wedded to the Year 
Completes herself from Labor ; 

She dons her marriage gems, and then 

She casts them off as gifts to men, 

And, sunbeam-like, if dimmer, 

The fallen jewels glimmer. 


There is a hush of joy and love 

Now giving hands have crowned us ; 
There is a heaven up above, 

And a heaven here around us ! 
And Hope, her prophecies complete, 
Creeps up to pray at Beauty’s feet, 
While with a thousand voices 
The perfect earth rejoices ! 


When to the Autumn heaven here 
Its sister is replying, 
°Tis sweet to think our golden year 
Fulfils itself in*dying ; 
That we shall find, poor things of breath, 
Our own Soul’s loveliness in death, 
And leave, when God shall find us, 
Our gathered gems behind us. London Atheneum. 





For the New England Farmer. 
STATE AND COUNTY SHOWS. 


In the published accounts of these, I perceive 
an omission of many names that I have been ac- 
customed to see, in years gone by; and what is 
more, that some State and County Societies have 
deliberately determined not to have a Show or 
Fair during the present season. This presents a 

uestion of vital importance to the farmer,—Are 
these Shows, as a whole, productive of any real 
benefit? Or are they mere holidays, for the grat- 
ification of the rabble? No one has taken a deep- 
er interest in these shows, for the last forty-four 

ears, than I have myself—never having failed to 
present at the show in my own county, and 
° 





often in other counties and States. I should like 


to see the reasons for and against such shows 
fairly stated. I believe the topic to be of vital 
importance to the agricultural rE 

EX. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ARE FOWLS PROFITABLE TO THE 
FARMER P 


This is a question often asked, and I now have 
in my possession three letters from correspondents 
upon this question, and with your indulgence, I 
will answer them through the extensively circulat- 
ed columns of the N. £. Farmer. My positive 
answer is—Yes. Fowls will pay a large profit 
when properly fed and cared for ; a comparative- 
ly few in number will give a better return than a 


large flock ; although they may receive extra care 


and attention, it seems impossible to keep a 
number, even in a ery enclosure, without dis- 
ease. Twenty good fowls will lay more eggs, and 
be in better health, when enclosed in a coop, than 
one hundred in the same enclosure, for two years. 
One hundred fowls may succeed well ina large 
coop for a short time. 
Another mistake we are very liable to make, is 

in keeping many breeds of fowls together. Have 
but one breed, keep them well, and ventilate their 
coops. A good, hardy breed of fowls do not re- 
quire such warm and close houses as they are gen- 
erally kept in, although they require a dry coop, 
free from drafts. Ventilate freely on the top, if 
— feed through the winter upon corn and 

arley, and occasionally with raw fresh meat; 
beef preferred. 

I still have a great preference for the Brahma 

fowls for our climate. They are hardy, and lay 
through the winter season as well as the summer, 
when eggs are worth double the price that they 
are in summer. They may be kept in the coldest 
coop, if fed properly, and in regard to profit, no 
fowls I ever saw, if kept by themselves, pay in 
every respect so large a profit as this breed. A 
neighbor of mine, a shrewd and very successful 
farmer has kept no other breed of fowls for many 
years; he winters about twenty-five pullets in 

is barn-cellar, and has eggs from them through 
the entire winter. In March he sets his hens, and 
hatches from one to two hundred chicks, and 
keeps them in his barn-yard, allowing them to en- 
ter the barn at night; by the 4th of July he dis- 
poses of all, except his winter stock, alive, at an 
average price of fifty cents each, to the butcher. 
He has now laying pullets, which commenced lay- 
ing by the last of July, hatched in March. 1 know 
of no other breed of fowls that will do this. My 
flock, when hatched in May, was 110. Ihave now 
101, having lost but nine chickens this season; 
they are very hardy, which, in our climate, is a 
great recommendation to any breed of fowls. 
Fowls may be unprofitable, when kept, as many 
farmers are in the Ihabit of keeping them, allowing 
them to wander about the farm, laying when they 
please, and feeding themselves upon melons, to- 
matoes, corn and other valuable articles of food. I 
find, from practical observation, that fowls are like 
all other animals, they will be very unprofitable if 





not properly cared for, and very profitable if kept 
as they should be. Som S. Ives. 
Salem, Sept. 1, 1862. 
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THE NEW MONITOR, NAMED “NAHANT.” 

We took a stroll, the other day, as far as the 
“City Point Works,” at South Boston, to see the 
new iron-clad vessel “Nahant,” now being con- 
structed at the yard of Harrison Lorna, Esq. 


Those who have never seen a vessel of this kind | gain 


can scarcely realize, by any description, the im- 
mense strength of one, or the skill and cost re- 
quired to complete it. The sounds around it were 
louder than the voice of many waters. Little 
forges were glowing with red-hot coals heating 
the bolts that little boys were everywhere drop- 
ping over the sides of the vessel, suspended on a 
hook at the end of a cord. These were eagerly 
caught in iron tongs, and when entered into the 
rivet holes, were smitten with blows from two or 
three sledges and hammers with a rapidity that 
seemed to outstrip the motions of the quickest 
machinery. Every part of the vessel was going 
on at one point or another,—the sides, the deck, 
the engine, water tanks, quarters, the terrific ram 
in the bows, and the turret. This stood on a 
platform resting upon the ground, and I suppose 
when partly done will be hoisted on deck and fin- 
ished. The whole thing is so unlike any vessel of 
common construction, and the means of defence 
and aggression so unlike all the usual arts of war- 
fare, that the mind was bewildered with the 
strangeness of the scene, when contemplating 
what it was all for. Some of the proportions of 
the “Nahant” are— 


TANG. coccccccccceccccccesccccccccosccsces 200 feet. 
BreAEth, cccccccvccccescccccsccccccoccccccces gq « 
Thickness of wood armor.......seceesceeeece s ¢ 
Thickness of iron armor, outside of wood...... 6 inches, 
Thickness of turret...cccccscccccecccssscvees }) 
Thickness of deck plating........sssescessees 3 « 
Diameter of turret....cccsscecscecscsessseces 21 feet. 


Into this turret are to be placed two or more 
guns of great weight, which are to hurl destruc- 
tion to every approaching foe, or run it through 
with the terrible beak that projects from the prow. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHEAT---WHEAT. 


Mr. Eprror:—I noted your editorial in refer- 
ence to the small, “black insect that swarms on 
the wheat this season.” Is this insect confined to 
the wheat alone? Are the “fields of wheat” spring 
or winter grain? And from whence comes this 
new enemy? Has it originated in foreign seed ? 
Can it be traced to any one field? Last year, 
some of your correspondents described a “louse or 
aphis,” of peculiar shape, and if I mistake not, it 
appears on all grains. You say “these destroyers 
sometimes infest the wheat in Europe to a great 
extent.” This indicates to me what I have often 
written, that the eggs of the insect are deposited 
in or on the berry, and if imported from abroad or 
transported from the West, or elsewhere, it is fair 
to suppose the insect goes with its natural food in 
the form of an egg, or in its own peculiar form of 
propagation. No one ever saw the weevil in any 








oe but wheat. 1t seems to be its natural food, 
it is with the onion t. 

How is it possible that seed wheat, coming hun- 
dreds or thousands of miles, and for the first time 
an attempt is made to raise iton a New England 
farm, this troublesome insect appears with the 
in ? Is it fair to suppose it an incorporated in- 
sect of the farm, or was it brought there in the 
grain? This may be a proper subject for your 
scientific readers. Will they please inform us? 

Now for the remedy for this evil in the start, 
which no doubt is more or less effectual, and per- 
haps for the fiftieth time I have troubled your 
readers to read it—soak the grain in salt pickle 
twelve hours, then rake it in wood ashes and sow 
when damp; soaking throws to the surface foul 
seed and insects, quickens the germ, and perha 
may destroy the egg that attaches to the berry. It 
is a powerful fertilizer, &c. 

I would again say to the farmer, on your light 
plain rye land, I should not omit putting in wheat 
as late as the 25th of this month. Many of you 
have little or no manure. Then plow in ashes or 
slaked lime with the grain, say three inches deep, 
or with a cultivator two to three inches deep, 
and you will not regret your labor. Use the rol- 
ler if you can borrow one. In England and Scot- 
land they roll all their grass lands in spring; it 


pee the roots and increases the crop. e shall 
earn the value of the roller by-and-bye. 
Brooklyn, L. 1. H. Poor. 


N. B. Light plain lands are two weeks earlier 
than heavy grass lands. 





MOVING. 


People who live in cities and move regularly 
every year from one good, furnished, right-side-u 
house to another, will think I give a very s 
reason for a very broad fact; but they do not 
know what they are talking about. They have 
fallen into a way of looking upon a house as a 
sort of exaggerated trunk, into which they pack 
themselves annually with as much nonchalance 
as if it were only their 2 wag merpe for a summer 
trip to the sea-shore. They don’t strike root any- 
where. They don’t have to tear up anything. A 
man comes with a cart and horses. There is a 
stir in one house—they are gone ; there is a stir 
in the other—they are settled; and outing = 
wound up and set going for another year. e 
do these things differently in the country. We 
don’t build a house by way of experiment and live 
in it a few years, then tear it down and build an- 
other. We live in a house till it cracks and then 
plaster it over:; then it totters, and we prop it up; 
then it rocks, and we rope it down; then it 
sprawls, and we clamp it; then it crumbles, and 
we have a new underpinning, but keep living in it 
all the time. To know what moving really means, 
you must move from just such a ricketty-racketty 
old farm-house, where you have clung and grown 
like a fungus ever since there was anything to 
grow—where your life and luggage have crept in- 
to all the crevices and corners, and every wall is 
festooned with associations thicker than cobwebs 
that are pretty thick—where the furniture and 
the pictures and the knick-knacks are so become @ 

art and parcel of the house, so grown with it and 
into it, that you do not know they are chiefly rub- 
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bish till you begin to move them and they fall in 
pieces, and you don’t know it then, but persist in 
packing them up and carrying them away for the 
sake of “auld lang syne,” till set up — in your 
new abode, you suddenly find that their sacred- 
ness is gone, their “gy has degraded into din- 
giness, and the faded, patched chintz sofa, that 
was not only comfortable, but respectable, in the 
old wainscotted sitting-room, has suddenly turned 
into “an object” when “lang synes” go by the 
board, and the heir-loom is incontinently set 
adrift. Undertake to move from this tumble- 
down old house, strewn thick with the debris of 
many generations, into a tumble-up, peaky, perky, 

a shingly, stary new one, that is not half 
Finish , and never will be, and good enough for 
it, and you will perhaps comprehend how it is that 
I find a great crack in my life. On the further 
side are prosperity, science, literature, philosophy, 
religion, society, and all the refinements and 
amenities, and benevolences, and purities of life— 
in short, all the arts of peace and civilization and 
Christianity—and on this side—moving.— Atlantic 
Monthly. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HARD COAL ASHES. 


Mr. Eprror:—On page 362 of your August 
number I find an article on the use of hard coal 
ashes for manure, which induces me to make a 
suggestion that they are much more valuable as 
an absorbent of the fertilizing elements in ma- 
nures, than is generally supposed, and may be 
worth something as a disinfectant. 

It will not be difficult for some of your readers 
to try the experiment as I have, and satisfy them- 
selves. My belief is, that all the ashes and all the 
drainage of all our cities should be combined, and 
thus, out of two evils, bring an inexhaustible good. 
Ihave no doubt but that the effluvia proceeding 
from the slaughter-houses in Brighton could be 
thoroughly neutralized by the use of anthracite 
coal ashes, and the atmosphere rendered as pure 
as in any other neighborhood. 

It will be found, upon mixing a moderate pro- 
portion of ashes with the contents of the privy, 
cess-pool or hog-pen, that in a short time the of- 
fensive odor has entirely disappeared. 

It is not expelled, as by the use of chlorides, 
but held in combination until, by its use as ma- 
nure, the earth and roots of plants liberate and 
use it. 

Dry peat, charcoal dust and other like substan- 
ces have the same power. But nothing is so cheap 
as hard coal ashes, which have generally been 
considered only a nuisance. D. WILDER, JR. 





ImporTANT COMMERCIAL PRoJECTs.—A cor- 
respondent, writing from Rio de Janeiro, under 
date of July 14, says that Senor Tavarres Bastos, 
a leading and eloquent statesman, has introduced 
into the Brazilian Chambers a proposition (1st,) 
to give subsidy to any company, (meaning a 
United States company,) of $100,000 to run a line 
of steamers tien between New York and Para, 
to connect with the Brazil mail steamers which 
run between the Amazon and the La Plata, touch- 
ing at all intermediate ports; or (2d,) to give the 
same United States steamers a subsidy of $300- 





000 to make regularly monthly trips from New 
York to Rio, touching at six or eight of the prin- 
cipal ports of the —— beginning with Para. 
Another proposition been laid before the 
Chamber, which will doubtless pass, that in two 
years’ time, the Amazon, and its branches, be 
thrown open to the flags of the world ; and in five 
years hence the river Plata and its vast continua- 
tions (the Parana and Paraguay,) which ‘are most- 
ly in Brazil, be also thrown open to the commerce 
of all nations. 





LACUSTRINE HABITATIONS. 


A work has been recently published in France 
by M. Troyon, entitled the “Lacustrine Abodes of 
Man,” or the relics of primeval antiquity discov- 
ered in the lakes of Switzerland. It appears that 
the boatmen on those lakes have, from time imme- 
morial, observed in various places near the shore, 
under the calm transparent water, the heads of 
numberless wooden stakes protruding through the 
deposit which is generally found at the bottom. 
Along with these, large blocks of wood have here 
and there been visible, stags’ horns of great size, 
bones, and fragments of pottery. There was a 
lurking traditional belief that these were the re- 
mains of dwellings, occupied by the people of an- 
cient times, who built on the lakes in order to 
shelter themselves from wild beasts. For centu- 
ries, however, no one had been tempted to look 
closer into these scattered fragments of a forgot- 
ten world. It was not until the year 1854 that 
the attention of scientific men was called to the 
discovery, and the result of the earliest investiga- 
tions on the subject was to establish the existence 
of a submerged “lake village” in a certain part of 
Lake Zurich. This discovery was rapidly followed 
by others. Similar sites have been traced in Lakes 
Constance, Geneva, Neufchatel, Burine, Morat, 
Sempach, and in several smaller ones. Indeed, 
pes now seem to multiply in the note books of” 
archeologists with almost inconvenient rapidity. 
Two years ago twenty-six such village sites had 
been described in the Lake of Neufchatel alone+: 
twenty-four in that of Geneva; sixteen in that of 
Constance ; and the amount of ancient objects re-- 
covered from their debris has reached a truly for- 
midable magnitude. Twenty-four thousand: of 
these have been raised from a single locality:in 
Lake of Neufchatel. ‘We are still very far,” says 
M. Troyon, “from having recovered all the relics 
imbedded in the silt of the lakes and peat of the 
valleys. Nevertheless we are by this time- ac- 
quainted with a sufficient number of points oftre- 
markable richness to enable us to give, by their 
description, an idea of that ancient popul&tion 
which had the habit of living on these waters:”” 

These people were of smaller statue than» the 
present inhabitants of Europe, as is shown lh the 
diminutive size of their ornaments, and in partic- 
ular by the grasp of the handles of their-impit-- 
ments. They were a race of hunters;: arrow-- 
heads and lance-heads and the bones of wi!d:ani--. 
mals are heaped around their dwellings.. They- 
were also pastoral, for the bones of sheep and .ox-- 
en, and in some instances of a small speeies of? 
horse, are found in close juxtaposition with those 
of the deer, the wild boar, and other beasts of the 
forest. They were, to some extent, agricultural, 
for grains of wheat and barley, kernels of culti- 
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vated fruit, nuts and cakes of unleavened meal, 
and even slices of small apples and pears, as if cut 
for preserving, are found among the relics. There 
are less certain traces of mats, or cordage, of hemp 
or flax. These pre-historical men had their do- 
mestic animals, and fed their dogs with the relics 
of their dinner; for almost all the bones contain- 
ing marrow are broken, while many of them are 
marked by the teeth of dogs. 





For the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Eprror :—Some time ago I wrote an ar- 
ticle—one of a series of articles on the subject of 
Agricultural Education—on this two-fold question : 
“Ought agriculture to be taught in our common 
schools? In their present state and condition, 
can it be successfully taught there, without doing 
more harm than good?” In the simplicity of my 
heart, after pointing out the primary and funda- 
mental branches which ought to be taught, and 
thoroughly taught, there, I offered three reasons 
which were convincing to my own understanding, 
and which I thought would convince others, that 
agriculture should not be introduced, and could 
not be successfully taught in our common schools. 

Imagine my surprise on reading, in a subsequent 
paper, the rambling remarks of your learned, but 
anonymous correspondent, “More Anon,” (whose 
remarks have no more to do with the merits of 
the question, than they have with the merits of 
the Southern Confederacy,) who charges me with 
a want of “good judgment,” and with treating the 
subject unjustly and unfairly! I do not plead 
guilty to this charge. Nor do I think I am so 
“sleepy” or so ignorant on the subject as the 
learned gentleman seems to suppose. I am toler- 
ably well posted up on schools of every grade. 
For over thirty years I have been voluntarily im- 
mured within the walls of a school-room, and con- 
sequently ought to know what they are capable of 
doing, and what they were intended todo. And 
this I know, that they never were intended to 
teach the whole circle of the arts and sciences, but 
those fundamental branches only which are indis- 
pensably necessary to every occupation or pursuit. 
The branches intended to be taught were necessa- 
rily limited, precise and definite, and not left to 
the choice of a hundred whimsical and wayward 
children in the school. 

I am sorry to be obliged to say, that this article 
of “More Anon,” altogether different from any of 
his preceding articles, sounds and reads very much 
like any one of Jeff Davis’ messages to the rebel 
Congress, for he evidently follows the example of 
Jeff, and “walks around the truth.” There is, 
however, this difference between them. The one 
signs his own proper name to his own production : 
the other screens himself from responsibility by 
tuking shelter behind the masked battery or a fic- 
ticious name. Which is the more honorable of 
the two I will not undertake to decide. But this 
I will say, that whoever attempts to review the re- 
marks of others, especially if he be an anonymous 
writer, should be extremely careful to treat them 

and their remarks with due respect; at least, he 
should do justice to himself and his subject. I 
submit, that “More Anon” hag not done this. All 
that he says about my special pleading as “a law- 
yer who is employed to do his utmost in making 


Ocr. 
out a case, or one who is so th hly prejudiced 
and one-sided as to be utterly blinded to the 
truth and the reality of things,” is wholly uncalled 
for and gratuitous ; or, if it has any ble appli- 


cation, it applies only to himself and his treatment 
of the subject. 

What I have written on this subject has been 
over my own proper name, and with the fullest 
conviction that I was giving utterance to the sim- 
ple, naked truth. I hold myself responsible for 
all that I have said. I have not yet said all that 
I have to say on this subject. us far, I have 
endeavored to show in my simple way, in a very 
brief article, that agriculture onli not be success- 
fully taught in our common schools without doing 
more harm than good. To prove this, I have 
urged the three following reasons: “First, it 
would injure the schools by diverting the atten- 
tion of the scholars from their other necessary 
studies. Secondly, our teachers are not qualified 
to teach it, and have no means of explaining it. 
And thirdly, our scholars generally are not old 
enough to understand it, and have no time to de- 
vote to it, without neglecting their other studies.” 

Now, if “More Anon” will answer these objec- 
tions to the satisfaction of all reading and think- 
ing men, he will confer a great favor on the pub- 
lic, and crown himself with distinguished honor. 

JoHN GOLDSBURY. 

Warwick, Mass., Sept., 1862. 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
The census for 1860 gives the following com- 
parative statement of the agricultural products of 
the United States :— 


Articles. 1849. 1859. Increase. 
Wheat, bushels....... 100,485,944 171,183.381 70,697,437 
Indian corn, bushels..592,071,104 830,451,707 238,380,603 
Cotton, bales......... 2,445,793 5,196,944 2,751,151 
Butter, ths.........+. 248,675,322 460,509,354 211,834,532 
Cheese, Ibs... ccccccee 105,535,893 105,875,135 339,242 
Animals, slaught’d..$111,703,142 $212,871,653 $101,168,511 
Sheep, NO...cccccces 21,723,210 23,317,756 1,594,536 
Wool, ths........- eee 52,512,959 60,511,343 7,998.384 
Sugar cane, Ibs....... 237,183,000 302,255,000 65,072,000 
Molasses, gallons..... 12,700,991 16,337,080 3,636,089 
Sugar, (Maple,) ths... 34,253, 38,863,884 4,610,448 
Tobacco, ths......... 190,752,655 429,390,771 229,638,116 
Wine, gallons........ 221,24! 260,008 1,238,759 
Hay, tons....secceees 13,833,645 19,129,128 5,290,483 
Orchard produce...... $7,723,186 $19,753,361 $12,030,175 


On an average, the increase in the aggregate 
value of agricultural products, during the ten 
years, is more than double the ratio of increase in 
the population. The product of wheat, in 1859, 
exceeded that of 1849 by over seventy million 
bushels, which is an increase of seventy per cent. 
The growth of population for the decade has been 
about thirty-five per cent., or one-half the increase 
of the wheat crop. This shows that we are stead- 
ily increasing our surplus product of breadstuffs, 
and putting ourselves in a position for supplying 
the deficiencies of certain of the grain-growing 
countries of Europe. A similar increase has oc- 
curred in the produce of butter, the yield of 
which has enlarged to the extent of 211,834,532 
pounds. 





To Dry Sweet Corn.—Cut the corn from the 
cob ; place upon tins and put it in the oven; stir to 
keep from scorching. After it is thoroughly scald- 





ed, set in the sun todry. After it is perfectly 
dried tie up in sacks and put away for winter use. 
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MASSACHUSETTS FARMERS. 


A General Survey—Old Hats, Rags and Pants in the Windows 
—Condition of the Buildings—Gardens—Shrubbery and Flow- 
ers—Education—Manners—Dress—Religion. 


A he f HE traveller 
ST AVY «a who loves the 
. ep yoy country and 
= may natural scene- 
ry, who has a 
quick eye to 
detect errors 
Rin the art of 
farming, and 
skill and ex- 
perience from 
which to sug- 
gest improve- 
ments, may 
learn the con- 
dition of the region through which he passes, 
even though his journeyings are brief and his in- 
terviews with the people few. There is a general 
outline of the farm, a certain impress stamped 
everywhere upon it, that indicates its degree of 
prosperity, and the amount of skill and industry 
that are expended upon it. 

In our late ramble through the western portion 
of this State several things were observed, a re- 
ference to which may be of some interest to the 
reader in a suggestive form, or in a statement of 
facts. 

The first thing that arrests the attention of the 
traveller, is the improved condition of the build- 
ings, as compared with their appearance thirty 
years ago; and as the house we live in seldom 
fails to have an important moral influence upon 
its occupant, the inference is natural that the 
mind and manners have advanced with the exte- 
rior things around them. And this is true. At 
the period alluded to, alarge number of the dwell- 
ings that came to the view of the traveller bore 
evidences of premature decay. The paint was 
gone; if they had blinds they hung by one hinge, 
or some of the slats were missing. A clapboard, 
here and there, was clattering in the wind; the 
mortar was out in the joints of the chimney, and 
scattered bricks were resting on the moss-covered 
roof. The windows rattled and screamed at every 
blast; on the front, broken panes were covered 
with an old newspaper, either pasted on or stuffed 
in, while on the ends or back side of the house, 
cast-off pantaloons and old chip hats shut out the 
cheerful light as well as the pitiless storms, and 
gave the dwelling that patched and motley ap- 
pearance that indicates the road to ruin, and makes 
one sick to behold. If there had once been a 
front fence, it was all awry; a part of the palings 
had been pulled out with which to beat the hun- 








gry cattle and hogs away from the door-yard ; the! 


gate had its back broken, the posts were rotten 
and leaning in every direction, and the trees and 
shrubbery which the women had tended for many 
years, broken and despoiled ! 

Within the house, things were no better. The 
once elastic and cheerful wife, moved like a spec- 
tre about the rooms, haggard and thin, seeing her 
family sinking day by day lower and lower, while 
the farm that promised a permanent home, food 
and happy employment, was wasting away like a 
morning dew. These were no uncommon scenes, 
and the moral degradation which accompanied 
them was still more painful! Thanks to the phil- 
anthropic reformers,—who saw this evil and its 
tendencies,—for a happy change. Comparatively 
few of these appearances now meet the eye of 
the traveller. If a depraved appetite for stimu- 
lating drinks is indulged, it seeks that indulgence 
in a more retired way, and with many modifica- 
tions which seem to alleviate the crime. This re- 
form has undoubtedly changed the face of the 
country, and given the landscape a more cheerful 
and prosperous aspect. Let us see how things 
look, now. 

Instead of the old-fashioned, square house, two 
stories high, with four or five large rooms on the 
ground floor, and an enormous chimney in the 
centre, with bricks enough to erect a citadel,— 
and only two or three rooms in the whole house 
so far finished as to be plastered,—a neat story- 
and-a-half, or two-story house, with one tier of 
rooms on the ground, is erected, and every part 
of it thoroughly finished. The cellar is well 
drained, the kitchen furnished with a bountiful 
supply of soft water, a cooking stove with which 
one person can perform as much service, as three 
could in former times, a good wood-shed is con- 
venient, the house is painted inside and out, and 
most of the rooms papered. We do not mean to 
say that this is universal,—but it certainly de- 
scribes the dwellings of the best farmers whom 
we saw. But the next class is greatly in advance 
of its condition thirty years ago. The new houses 
are smaller and better arranged and finished in 
every respect, while the barns are much larger, 
and there is an air of thrift, neatness and enjoy- 
ment about them, that were only exceptions to 
the general rule at the time to which we refer. 
These dwellings cost less than the old castles did, 
and are less expensive to be kept in repair, as the 
roofs—the most costly part of buildings—are few- 
er, and are constructed upon true principles which 
prevent rapid wear or decay. 

Such are some of the evidences of progress in 
our farmers, in one direction,—the dwellings in 
which we live. When the mind, however, has 
been cultivated to advance to such a degree of 
perfection in this particular, it has received a 
quickening that will not allow it to rest contented 
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with a better dwelling only,—but its surroundings 
must be brought into keeping with it, and make 
the whole harmonize,—mind, dwelling and sur- 
roundings. So the fences are constructed with 
taste and precision, whether of stone or wood; 
shade trees are planted ; rubbish of all kinds dis- 
appears from the door-yards, and a smooth and 
velvety lawn smiles in its place, kept even by 
grazing cows on their way from pasture to stall ; 
a piece of land is set apart for garden purposes, 
into which a few hardy shrubs are introduced, with 
small fruits, asparagus and other esculents, and a 
variety of apples, coming into use from July to 
July. So far as profit is concerned, there is prob- 
ably no investment of money and labor on the 
farm that yields so much,—for a skillful house- 
keeper will draw from this source and the pork- 
barrel a principal supply for the table for several 
months in the year. The Garden on the farm is 
one of the happy changes that has taken place, 
and was observable all along our route. 

The cheerful influences of better buildings and 
productive gardens have developed a taste for the 
cultivation of flowers, 

**Whose voiceless lips are living preachers,— 
Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 

Supplying to the fancy numerous teachers, 
From lowliest nook.’’ ” 

There is scarcely a farm-house now but has its 
flowers. In a little, tasteful garden, in the front 
yard, on the window-sill, or in pots on the gate- 
posts, a few hardy plants may everywhere be seen. 
They give a pleasant and cheerful aspect to the 
homestead, and greatly attract the attention of the 
traveller as he passes along. What their influence 
is—combined with the other changes already no- 
ticed — was immediately obvious upon entering 
dwellings and mingling with the family. 

The first thing noticeable was a refinement of 
manners. A modest address and graceful self- 
possession generally assured us that we were cor- 
dially received into the circle. There was little 
restraint in the presence of a stranger, conversa- 
tion flowed naturally, and with an elegance of ex- 
pression, that showed greater advancement than 
any of the physical signs we have mentioned. The 
common schools, however, have had much to do 
with this. As an interesting conversation cannot 
flow from barren minds, it soon became apparent 
that a general education had been attended to, for 
wherever we conversed, we found State and Na- 
tional affairs were understood, and if, fortunately, 
literary or scientific matters were introduced, some 
one was present, able to speak with interest upon 
them. 

A third thing noticeable was that of dress. We 
scarcely saw a slovenly and ill-dressed farmer in 
our whole travel. The dress of the men is plain 








becoming, with the exception of a rather too strong 
desire, everywhere, to bow submissively at the 
shrine of fashion! There is no hill so high, or 
hamlet so remote, no dwelling so humble, or 
means so restricted, in our rural population, that 
fashion does not find its devotees, and lead to 
some extravagances. A correspondent, in anoth- 
er column, states that the cost of the imported 
flowers for ladies’ bonnets is greater than that of 
the railroad iron we use! We like to see people 
well clad ; that is, that garments shall be well 
made of excellent materials, and properly fitted to 
the person. But the ear and nose-jewels,—the 
eighteen yards in the skirt of a dress,—the hoops 
two or three yards in diameter,—with whole rows 
of staring dahlias under the bonnet, and tiers of 
“bouncing bess” on top, we utterly eschew. A 
good bonnet used to cost $5; a good one now 
$15 to $25. Upon the whole, however, our farm- 
ers dress better, all things considered, than they 
formerly did. 
But the quality that crowns all the other graces 
to which we have adverted, is the sincere respect 
and regard for religion, which was everywhere 
manifested by those with whom we were so happy 
as to have much conversation. This gives assur- 
ance that the other virtues cited are based upon a 
permanent foundation, and will be handed down 
to generations yet unborn, to bless and exalt the 
race. 

We are clearly of the conviction, therefore, that 
among the farmers of Massachusetts of to-day, 
there are 


1. Less temptations to vice than formerly. 

2. That their buildings are better. 

3. They have better gardens, and a greater va- 
riety of wholesome food. 

4. That the almost universal cultivation of flowers 
indicates a refined taste and higher intellec- 
tual attainments. 


And that, consequent upon these, there exist— 
1. Better education; 
2. Better manners; 
3. Better dress; and 
4. More true religion. 


Notwithstanding the cheerful views we have 
taken above, of the condition of the farmers in the 
western part of the State, we are sensible that 
these improvements have come with slow and fee- 
ble steps, and that they ought to be far beyond 
what they really are. In a future article, we may 
offer some opinions showing why the progress has 
not been still more decided and beneficial to the 
farmers of that region. 





BoILeD Corn FoR HoGs AND OTHER STOCK. - 
Wm. Van Loom, writing to the Prairie Farmer, 





and substantial,—and that of the women tasty and 





says that he has practiced feeding boiled corn to 
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his stock and hogs, and is “satisfied that he saves 
one-half his grain, and —_ as much more in 
time ;” that one bushel of corn on the cob, boiled, 
will produce as much as two fed raw, and in one- 
half the time. In one experiment he fed three 
bushels of boiled corn, per day, to twenty-seven 
hogs, for ten days. The average gain was two 

unds per day. He then fed the same lot of 
cio on two bushels of raw corn per day, for 
twenty days—they gained a mere trifle over one 

ne per day. These were small, young hogs— 
arger ones would have fattened better. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE BREEDING OF SHEEP. 


Mr. Epiror :—I propose, in the present letter, 
to make a few remarks in regard to the breeding 
of sheep. There is no business that pays the farmer 
any better, at present | prses than the producing 
of wool. Domesticated sheep are of very ancient 
origin. We read in the good book that Abel was 
a keeper of sheep. Its inoffensiveness and mild- 
ness of temper, the value of its wool for clothing 
and the flesh for food, attracted the attention of 
the ancient patriarchs. Job’s flock numbered four- 
teen thousand. In ancient Greece there were some 
very choice flocks. Sheep were introduced from 
Greece into the Roman Empire, and great care 
was taken to import the best breeds. The Roman 
historian informs us that sheep were sold some- 
times for $1000 apiece ; so it seems that specula- 
tion ran as high in ancient times, as it does at the 
present day. 

From Italy sheep were introduced into Spain ; 
and a cross was effected between the choice breeds 
of Italy and the more robust sheep of Spain, which 
was the origin of the world-renowned Spanish 
Merinos. In the year 1801 some fine animals were 
imported into the United States; since then, large 
importations have been made at different times. 
Hon. William Jarvis, of Vermont, shipped 3,600 
to this country from Spain, which sold at high 
prices. Later importations have been made, and 
great care has been taken to keep the Merinos 
pure; and I venture to say, that some of the far- 
mers of Addison County, Vermont, have got as 
good sheep for producing wool as there are upon 
the face of this earth. 

If I were to speak of mutton sheep, I should 
recommend the posed and the South Down, 
as best suited for that purpose. The breeding of 
sheep requires a great amount of care. The qual- 
ity of the wool, the weight of the fleece, and the 
price it will sell for in the market, depends in a 
great degree on the care we take of the tender 
sheep. No sheep ought to be exposed to the ragi 
storm in any season of the year, but all shoul 
have the protection of good sheds. Farmers who 
sell sheep for the highest prices, are those who 
take the best care of their flocks, and, when 
storms come, secure them under shelter. In the 
first place, procure the right breed, then take 
good care of them, and you are sure of success. 

There is one subject which has not received 
the attention of farmers so much as it should— 
that is, the wool-producing properties of different 
articles of food. Experiments ought to be made, 
and the results published. White beans, 
and oats, are some of the articles of food, best 
adavted to the growth of wool. 


Some of the farmers of this county have met 
with great success in improving their flocks; in- 
deed, some think they have reached the top of 
the ladder, while others are determined to secure 
further improvement. 

Many sheep are bred in this vicinity for the 
Western market. Prices range from twenty-five 
to one thousand dollars apiece. When specula- 
tion runs so high, it tempts some men to he die. 
honest, so a common grade sheep gets sometimes 
what they call the Cornwall finish, and is sold to 
the ignorant buyer for a full-blooded Merino, 
Buyers must lock out for rascals, for it takes a 
sharp eye to discover their deception, when black- 
ing and oil is put on in a scientific manner. 

A few years ago, farmers thought that if a flock 
of sheep averaged four pounds of wool apiece, it 
was doing exceedingly well; but now, if they will 
not average from six to ten pounds of wool 
apiece, they are considered a poor flock. What 
makes the difference? We answer, the improve- 
ment of breeds, the protection of warm buildings, 
and the great care taken of them through the cold 
months, instead of letting them roam about the 
bleak fields in search of food. 

OLIVER P. MEaD. 

Middlebury, Vt., September, 1862. 





PRICES OF WOOL. 

In these times of change and remarkable inci- 
dents, the farmer should watch the course of events 
with care, and see if he cannot turn some of them 
to his own advantage. For instance, when he 
sowed his lands last spring, oats were bringing 
twenty per cent. more than they commanded for 
the last ten years—selling in small quantities at 
sixty cents a bushel, while good western corn was 
selling at sixty-four cents. Did the farmer ob- 
serve this, and shape his crop accordingly ? 

Now, the great demand for woolen cloths of va- 
rious kinds to be made up into garments for the 
soldiers of the army, has greatly increased the 
price of wool. At a recent sale in Philadelphia, 
various grades and sorts sold at the unusual prices 
of 15,000 lbs. at 75c.—10,000 at 774—50,000 lbs. 
mixed at 65c. to 75c.—25,000 lbs. common, at 70 
to 724c.—15,000 4 and 3 blood, at 60c.—none 
selling for less than 55c., and all the lots for cash. 

Will it not be well for the farmer to look at 
this matter, and learn whether there is not some- 
thing to be gained by him in the great changes 
that are now taking place. 





HeEART-WorbDs.—An old writer has truthfully 
remarked, that we may say what we please, if we 
speak ep tears. Tender tones prevent se- 
vere truths from offending. Hence, when we are 
most tender at heart, our words are most power- 
ful. Hence one great reason why our words have 
so much more power during a revival than at oth- 
er times. Our hearts are more tender then than 
they usually are—we feel more, and it is easy for 
the impenitent to see and feel that our hearts are 
interested in their behalf. They feel that our 








words are not mere lip-words, but heart-words. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


HOW SHALL THE FARMER IMPROVE 
HIS MIND? 


A correspondent of the Farmer, who writes 
excellent articles under the title “Retrospective 
Notes,” regards my ideas concerning the cultiva- 
tion of the farmer’s mind as Utopian or impracti- 
cable. Thig is a pretty severe criticism, but as 
every production of the hands or brain must always 
go through a process of sifting, I may as well be 
resigned to the operation, and think myself well 
off if anything remains in the sieve after the shak- 
ing has ceased. 


From his writings, I conclude that the author of 


the “Notes” is a man of extensive knowledge and 
experience. Will he inform his readers how he 
acquired this knowledge, and how he learned to 
write such interesting and valuable reviews? He 
should not withhold this information from the 
public ; for, if every farmer understood his art as 
well, and could write as clearly and forcibly as our 
reviewer, there would soon be a great revolution 
and reformation in the farming community. I 
love to see an intelligent farmer or mechanic— 
one who is thoroughly acquainted, not only with 
the principles and practice of his own occupation, 
but has s hneotodine of many other things, and a 
cultivated mind. Opinions differ as te the best 
means of acquiring this knowledge and culture, 
but it matters not how it is done, if the thing is 
only accomplished. Whether we are in the house 
with our children and friends ; in a study, libra- 
ry, or room by ourselves; in the shop; in the 
field; or in the silent woodlarids; there must 
somewhere be patient study and application, or no 
real progress will be made in self-improvement. 
It has been said that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous possession. Must laboring men and 
women remain in total ignorance because they 
cannot, like Humboldt, compass the whole field of | 
knowledge, and be able, like him, to write a | 
“Cosmos?” Ianswer, No. Let them rather strive, | 
by every means in their power, to reach so sub-| 
lime an elevation, even if the difficulties of the: 
way seem insurmountable. S. L. Ware. 





A CHEAP AND GOOD SMOKE-HOUSE. 


A Western New York farmer publishes his plan 
of a small, cheap and good smoke-house, which, 
as it may contain some practical hints for our own 
readers, we append: 


No farmer should be withoyt a good smoke- 
house, and such a one as will be fire-proof and tol- 


erably secure from thieves. Fifty hams can be 
smoked at one time, in a smoke-house seven by 
eight feet square. Mine is six by seven, and is 
large enough for most farmers. I first dug all the 
ground out below where the frost would reach, 
and filled it up to the surface with small stones, 
On this I laid my brick floor, in lime mortar. The 
walls are brick, eight inches thick, and seven feet 
high, with a door on one side two feet wide. The 
door should be made of wood, and lined with 
sheet iron. For the top I put on joists, two by 
four, set up edgewise, and eight and a half inches 
from centre to centre, covered with brick, and put 
on a heavy coat of mortar. I built a small chim- 
ney on the top in the centre, arching it over and 


covering it with a single roof in the usual way. 
An arch should be built on the outside, with a 
small iron door to shut it up, similar to a stove 
door, with a hole from the arch through the wall 
of the smoke-house, and an iron grate over it. 
This arch is much more convenient and better to 
put the fire in, than to build a fire inside the 
smoke-house, and the chimney causes a draft 
through into the smoke-house. Good corn cobs, 
or hickory wood are the best materials to make a 
smoke for hams. The cost of such a smoke-house 
as I have described is about $20. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
COUNTY SOCIETIES. 


I perceive that the Worcester County Agricul- 
tural Society, and some other societies, have de- 
termined not to award premiums for cattle the 
present year. I presume this is on the principle 
that when arms prevail, all other things must give 
place—in conformity with a classical maxim, that 
my memory fails to command. I am by no means 
certain they are not right in this movement. It 
| is hardly possible to take hold with an active in- 
| terest in the trifling engagements of an ordinary 
cattle show, when the more pressing wants of the 
country are calling aloud from every border of 
‘the Potomac and the plain of Virginia, and our 
| brothers and sons are lying prostrate on these 
plains. If ever there wasa time when action was 
| called for, it is the present. Let every one who 
| can shoulder a musket do so—and if he can’t use 
a musket to advantage, let him take his pitchfork 
| in hand, and go forth with a determination to ef- 
| fectually quell this rascally rebellion. I have no 
| patience when I think of it, because there is no 
| honesty, reason or propriety in it. 


| August 10, 1862. 


| 





Oup Put. 


GARGET IN COws. 

Please inform me through the Farmer what will 
cure the garget in cows. I have a nice cow but 
she is very much troubled with the garget—fre- 
quently gives curdly milk, and her bag swells. 

Rockland, Aug., 1862. J. PHILBROOK. 

REMARKS.—What is called garget in cows is 
probably occasioned by colds or by some injury to 
the udder. We cannot prescribe a certain reme- 
dy. Bathing the bag in warm water is good to 
allay inflammation. A few drops of the tincture 
of arnica, in the water, will have a happy effect. 
The milk should all be drawn from the bag three 
times each day, and the cow kept quiet. If the 
milk become discolored and mixed with matter or 
with blood, the evacuations must be watched, and 
if it seem necessary, a dose of physic administered. 


THE FLANDERS APPLE. 


I send you a few apples, known in this vicinity 
as the Flanders apple, of the qualities of which you 
can be your own judge. I have, also, put a few 
potatoes into the bottom of the box, in order that 
you may test their qualities. In 1859 I planted 
the seed taken from the balls the fall previous, 
and obtained a few potatoes, the size of a hen’s 
egg. In 1860I planted my seedlings, and ob- 
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tained some that weighed ten ounces. In 1861 
I had some that weighed 14 pounds. The yield, 
last year, was nearly double that of the Davis 
Seedlings, planted side by side. These I send 
you grew in rather a shady — the ground be- 
ing manured only in the hill, yet they yield a 
bushel to sixteen hills. Planted about the mid- 
dle of May. I know not what length of time is 
required to bring potatoes to maturity which are 
started from the seed, but infer from my experi- 
ment that three or four years, at least, is required. 
J. S. ELLINwoop. 
Deering, N. H., September, 1862. 


ReEMARKS.—The apples are excellent. The po- 
tatoes not yet tried. 


SEEDLING GRAPES. 


I have taken the liberty to send you a box of 
my seedling grapes. The reasons why I send 
them are these: The vine that produces them is 
very hardy; is cultivated in the open air, on the 
south-east end of my house, and it is a great 
bearer, and I think a very good grape. 

South Randolph, 1862. N. E. Hoparrt. 


Remarks.—Received in good order, and found 
to be ripe, and quite sweet. 


GRASS SEED FOR WET LAND. 


Can you inform me through the Farmer what 
is the best kind of grass seed to sow ona wet, 
marshy piece of land? I have heard fowl meadow 
seed recommended. Can you tell me where I can 
buy that kind of seed, how much it sells for, and 
how much it is advisable to sow on an acre ? 

Hyannis, 1862. F. H. 


ReMARKS.—The fowl meadow is an excellent 
grass for such land as you describe. It makes ex- 
cellent fodder, being scarcely inferior to herds- 
grass, and yields abundantly on land suited to it. 
It will not flourish on land where the water re- 
mains late in the spring. We have never sowed 
the seed, but have been informed that four quarts 
is sufficient for an acre. There is but little sold, 
as it cannot be obtained, and commands a high 
price, as high, we think, as $5 to $6 per bushel. 
It can sometimes be found at the seed-stores in 
Boston. 


ABORTION IN COWS. 


As this is the season for feeding cows on green 
corn, please to re-insert the enclosed slip, which I 
failed to note in season. I recollect feeding smut 
with the corn to my cow, about four days before 
she slunk her calf, Linies entered upon her sev- 
enth month; she, however, has a good flow of 
milk, so I think it will be no great loss to me, as 
I keep but one cow; but the caution I hope will 
reach those who will, or might be benefited by it. 

Franklin City, Sept., 1862. A. E. Howarp. 


ABORTION OR “SLINKING” IN Cows PRoDUCED 
BY Smut on Corn.—The Belgian Annals of Ve- 
terinary Medicine states that the Ustilago Madis, 
or parasitic mushroom, which occurs on maize or 
Indian corn, as ergot does on rye, produces abor- 





tion in. cows fed with it. In a stable where cows 
were given corn with smut on it, eleven abortions 
occurred in eight days; when the cause was sus- 
pected, and the food changed, there were no abor- 
tions. Stock-keepers should make a note of this. 





POULTRY KEEPING ON A LARGE SCALE. 


Mr. EpiTtor:—I keep from 100 to 200 fowls, 
mostly of the Black Spanish breed, and keep 
them confined the year round, but disease is not 
known among them, and I can assure you that 
they do full as well as those kept by others who 
believe that fowls cannot do well unless they are 
kept scratching. My yard is only 25 by 60 feet, 
filled 12 inches deep with leached ashes and fine 
sand. I have a large box containing some 30 
bushels of burnt shells and bones, which the 
fowls have free access to, and when the top be- 
comes too dirty, I take it off and put it around 
my grape vines. My gardener raises 600 head 
of cabbage, annually, which is fed them through 
the winter, and in summer he gives them lettuce, 
all they want. I have a contract for 10 beef heads 
weekly, and give them plenty of sour milk, in 
additions to all of which they have free access to 
a mixture of corn, oats, wheat and barley, which 
is kept in a bin holding some 40 bushels, so con- 
structed as to regulate itself, and not allow the 
fowls to waste a grain, or to scratch in it. My 
watering trough is also so constructed as only to 
admit the heads of the fowls, and is always full of 
pure, clean water, which is of more importance 
than anything else in keeping poultry healthy. 

A barrel of lime, a bucket and a brush, are in- 
dispensable articles in a poultry house, and should 
be used every rainy day (and oftener during such 
a drought as we have had lately,)—whitewashing 
everything but the floor, and using the lime dust 
on that. But wash the floor first. I have tried 
all your vermin preventives, and everybody’s else, 
but never succeeded in keeping my fowls free un- 
til I found a remedy by experimenting. 

The nests are so constructed as to be all taken 
apart in two minutes; they are perfectly smooth 
inside] and out, and once in every two months I 
have them taken down, cleanly washed, and then 
thoroughly coated with common whale oil, and 
have never yet seen a single louse near them, nor 
can one be found around my premises. The oil 
we apply with a common brush, and it can be re- 
lied upon as being a sure preventive against ver- 
min on fowls.—W. H. H., in Country Gentleman. 





TEA BRANDS AND THEIR MEANING.—The fol- 
lowing will interest housekeepers: Hyson means 
before the rains, or flourishing spring, that is, ear- 
ly in the spring; hence it is often called Young 
Hyson. Hyson skin is composed of the refuse of 
other kinds, the native term for which is tea-skins. 
Refuse of still coarser descriptions, containing 
many stems, is called tea-bones. Bohea is the 
name of the hills in the region where it is collec- 
ted. Pekoe or Pecco, means white hairs, the down 
of tender leaves. Powchong, folded plant. Souch- 
ong, small plant. Twankay is the name of a small 
river in the region where it is bought. Congo is 
from a term signifying labor, from the care re- 
quired in its preparation.—Scientific American. 
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THE SEASON AND THE CROPS. 

The summer which has just ended has been a 
moist one in all this region. No long and delug- 
ing rains have occurred, but showers have been so 
frequent that we had no dusty roads until about 
the 10th of September. Rain fell on the 2d and 
again on the 13th and 14th of this month; be- 
tween those periods the sun was exceedingly hot 
for several days, which were followed by quite 
warm nights. It has not, therefore, been a de- 
cided Indian Corn season. On light, warm soils, 
however, that were highly manured, there will be 
a fine crop—while on the moist, heavy soils, it 
will be only a middling crop, though well manur- 
ed and tended. At least, such is the case as far 
as our observation has extended. 

Oats were excellent, and will bring an unusual 
price, in consequence of the great demand for 
them for the army horses. 

Wheat promised well until the heads were form- 
ed, when it was attacked by a small insect, prob- 
ably the Zhrips, and most of it was ruined. 

Barley proved a good crop, where it was not 
winter killed. We believe it a profitable crop, and 
that it should be more extensively cultivated. 

The Rye crop was fair—on good land heavy. 

Beans are excellent, and are in demand at high 
prices. 7 

The Potato crop promises well ; little is said of 
the rot, though it is occasionally seen. We hope 
that scourge has passed away. Potatoes are low 
in the markets, compared with the prices that have 
ruled for several years, previous to last year. 

Apples and Pears are abundant, and unusually 
sound and fair. Porters are selling for 75c. to 
$1,25 per barrel. Bartlett pears very low, say 
from 50c. a bushel, up, according to quality. 

There are very few Peaches of New England 
growth, but plenty from the Middle States, such 
as they are—all plucked before they are ripe, and 
of course, without the delicious peach flavor, which 
is their prime quality. 

Plums, in variety, are plenty. 

‘Grapes are abundant, and will be good if they 
get ripe. 

The Cranberry crop will be light—not one bushel 
where there were ten last year. 

Generally with farmers, the season has not been 
favorable for vines, pumpkins, cucumbers and 
squashes, but those who make it a specialty to 
raise them have succeeded, and there will be a 
plentiful supply of the two last. 

The first Hay crop was good, and the second 
also, on new, rich land. 

What Buckwheat fields we have seen did not 
promise well; this crop, however, is not a leading 
one hereabouts. 

On the whole, there is abundant reason for our 


trols the seasons and gives us the increase of the 
fields. The farmer may find for a time that his 
products will command but a moderate price, 
while the articles that he is obliged to purchase 
will be high. But as he cannot control the great 
events which induce this state of things, he must 
economize a little, call in to his aid an unusual 
amount of patience and philosophy, and press on 
as ever in his line of duty, and all will be well. 





RAIN ON THE ROOF. 


When the humid shadows gather 
Over all the starry spheres, 
And the melancholy darkness 
Gently weeps in rainy tears ; 
°Tis a joy to press the pillow 
Of a cottage chamber’s bed, 
And listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain overhead. 


Every tinkle on the shingles 
Has an echo in the heart, 
And a thousand dreamy fairies 
Into busy being start ; 
And a thousand recollections, 
Weave their bright hues into woo 
As I listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain on the roof. 


There in fancy comes my mother, 
As she used in days agone ; 
To survey the infant sleepers, 
Ere she leaves them till the dawn. 
I can see her bending o’er me, 
As I listen to the strain 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain, 


Then my little seraph sister, 
With her wings and waving hair, 
And her bright-eyed cherub brother, 
A serene, angelic pair, 
Glide around my wakeful pillow 
With their praise or mild reproof, 
As | listen to the murmurs 
Of the rain upon the roof. 


Then another comes to thrill me, 
With her eyes delicious blue ; 
I forget as gazing on her 
That her heart was all untrue ; 
I remembered that I loved her 
As I ne’er can love again, * 
And my heart’s quick pulses vibrate 
To the patter of the rain. 


There is naught in art’s bravuras 
That can work with such a spell, 
In the spirit’s pure, deep fountains, 
When the holy passions swell, 
As that melody of nature, 
That subdued-subduing strain, 
Which is played upon the shingles 


By the patter of the rain. Exchange. 





LEGISLATION ON THE CANADA THISTLE.—At 
the last session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, a 
law was passed to prevent the spread of the Cana- 
da thistle. “Hereafter, any individual or corpo- 
ration in that State, allowing the Canada thistle to 
ripen on his or on their premises, shall be liable to 
a fine of ten dollars, upon each complaint that is 





most grateful acknowledgments to Him who con- | 


properly established; and any one who may fear 
the spread of the Canada thistle upon his premises 
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from the lands of his careless or thriftless neighbor 
may, after five days’ notice, enter upon any land 
where the weed is found growing, cut it, and re- 
cover full costs for the labor and trouble.” 





For the New England Farmer. 


PLAN OF A SHEEP BARN AND FEEDING 
RACKS. 


Mr. Eprror :—I send herewith the description 
of Mr. R. W. Tosy’s sheep barn, which I prom- 
ised you sometime since. I find it somewhat dif- 
ficult to give an intelligible description of it, but 
if you and your readers are willing to use a pr 
ly quantity of Job’s especial virtue, I think I can, 
“after a time,” make the thing plain. 

The barn, or more properly, perhaps, stable, is 
a building 50 feet by 16; the west end joining the 
barn from which the sheep are foddered. The 

ts are 14 feet in length, the first seven feet be- 
ing used as a shed for cattle, with the exception 
of 12 feet of the east end, which contains a hen- 
roost, &c. 

Over these is the stable, occupying the whole 
extent of the building. The floor is of inch boards 
lined with half-inch. On each side are four win- 
dows, for the double purpose of admitting light 
and for ventilation. Through the middle is a 
space 4 feet in width, extending from the west end 
to within about 3 feet of the east end; in this 
space the sheep are fed. On either side of this is 
arow of stalls of the same length, and outside of 
these, between the back ends of the stalls and the 
sides of the building, on each side, a space 2 feet 
10 inches in width. The east end of the middle, 
or feeding space, being boarded up, it leaves an 
alley nearly 3 feet wide, on both sides and across 
the east end, which the sheep have entirely to 
themselves. 

Inclosed is a rough sketch which may aid some- 
what in giving a correct idea of the stalls; and as 
it is in these that the “peculiar peculiarity” of 
the stable lies, I take the liberty to send it, hopin 
that you may see fit to use it in connection wit 





this. The floor under the stalls has a slight slant, 
being raised an inch and a half at the front by 
means of wedges sawed off the proper shape and 
laid upon the sleepers. 

The stalls are 3 feet 2 inches long, and 16 inch- 
es, clear, in width. The uprights, a a a, are of 
inch spruce, 2 feet 8 inches long and 2 inches 
wide; on each side of these the strips which form 
the sides of the stalls are nailed. These strips are 








of half-inch bass-wood, the side next the sheep 
being planed ; the bottom ones are 4 inches wide 
and are placed 10 inches from the floor; the others 
are 3 inches wide, leaving the two upper spaces 6 
inches each. 

In front is an elm board, C, 16 inches wide, and 
above this a spruce board 6 inches wide, the space 
between being 6 inches. 

Across the tops'of the front uprights is a strip 
3 inches wide nailed firmly to each one. Across 
the back ends of the stalls is a piece of 2 by 3 
scantling let on the tops of the uprights about an 
inch, for the purpose of strengthening this part of 
the work. In the board C, in front of each stall, is 
a notch 64 inches wide and 9 inch deep ; the board 
is so wide that a sheep cannot eat from the floor 
without placing his neck in this notch, and you 
will see at once that while it is here he cannot ma- 
terially interfere with his neighbor’s business. 
The six-inch space between the two front boards is 
for the accommodation of horned sheep; a sheep, 
while his head is at about its natural height, can 
readily pass it through this, horns and all. 

Sliding upon the back uprights and held in its 
place by cleats, is a board some 4 inches wide, so 
arranged that it may fall to within about 13 inches 
of the floor, or be raised to the top of the stand- 
ards, by means of a cord passing over the scantling 
above it, to the front of the stalls; these boards 
are 12 feet in length, so each one closes eight stalls. 
The sheep are not usually confined to the stalls 
except while feeding grain, then it becomes neces- 
sary, or at least very convenient, to have them so. 
Every farmer knows that if he has a sheep that is 
a little weakly in the fall, (and every large flock 
will have such,) it will, from the very fact of its 
weakness, keep continually growing weaker, un- 
less he —— it from the larger and stronger 
sheep. Now this arrangement must, I think, al- 
most entirely obviate difficulties of this nature; 
one sheep has just as a chance as another, 
for there is.no such thing as crowding a weaker 
one from his place at the rack. And if you have 
a wry that is not doing quite as well as you 
would like, you have every facility for increasing 
his feed. 

At the time this stable was built, it was intend- 
ed more particularly for fatting sheep; but Mr. 
Toby tells me that from what experience he has 
had with it, he has not the least doubt but that 
store sheep would do enough better with the same 
amount of feed, saying nothing about the increased 
ease of management, to make the thing pay with 
+ farmer having fifty or more to winter. 

t is an old, but I think now nearly exploded 
notion, that sheep do not require water. But an 
one still skeptical on this point would have all his 
doubts removed by watching Mr. Toby’s flock a 
short time, and be obliged to acknowledge that, so 
far, at least, as a love of water is concerned, sheep 
are not constituted materially different from other 
animals. They have free access to water, and 
scarcely five minutes passes while they are eating, 
but that one or more will come down, take a few 
swallows, and run back to their feed. 

Well, says my economical friend, this is all ve 
nice if a man only has the “wherewith,” but it is 
altogether too much like English farming to be of 
any practical use to us poor farmers. 

But wait a moment; an excellent old maxim tells 
us to “look before we leap,” so we will examine 
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that it must be very great. I find that, construct-| THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER 


ed as Mr. T.’s are, fifty stalls (his stable contains 
sixty,) would require, 

68 feet of inch spruce for standards. 

83 feet of %-inch spruce. 

135 feet of 44-inch bass-wood for partitions. 

100 feet of inch elm. 

40 feet of 2 by 3 scantling. 


Any one having the curiosity so to do, can carry 
out the items to suit the price of lumber in his 
particular locality ; in this vicinity we consider it 
worth but little more than the drawing and saw- 
ing. We find that it requires some 450 feet of 
stuff for fifty stalls, but from this we ought, per- 
haps, to deduct the fourth item, and some 40 feet 
of the second, as these make the hay-rack, and 
this we should be under the necessity of having if 
we dispensed with the stalls. The work of con- 
struction is not great, and, thanks to our circular 
saws and planers, it costs but little to reduce the 
lumber to the proper sizes. 

Should any part of the above description ap- 
pear “misty,” I will, upon due notice, gladly strive 
to dispel the gloom. JAKE Bomsty. 

Calais, Vt., 1862. 


ReMARKS.—This article was received sometime 
since, in response to a request which we made last 
winter for some of our friends to send us plans or 
descriptions of their sheep barns and feeding racks. 
We have already given one or two that were early 
received, reserving this for the present use. Our 
obliging correspondent will please accept our 
thanks for his kindness in furnishing it. The en- 
graving has been made especially to illustrate his 
description. 





IMPROVING OLD PASTURES. 


At an agricultural meeting in Cheshire, Eng- 
land, Mr. Richard Dutton read a paper on the 
“Agriculture of Cheshire,” in which he remarks : 
“An old pasture-field, rich in good herbage, should 
never be brought under the plow, on a dairy or 
grazing farm, without an urgent necessity. On 
our best dry soils, old pastures are apt to become 
rough, and in some cases covered with moss. 
This may be prevented, to a great extent, by a 
top-dressing of salt, during the winter, at the rate 
of 10 cwt. per acre; or, in some cases, a good 


dressing of lime, at the same time freely harrow- | 


ing the surface ; or, what is less expensive, stock- 
ing with sheep, during the winter months, at the 
same time feeding them with turnips or corn. In 
a very productive summer, or when a farmer has 
been unfortunate with his stock, he may with ad- 
vantage mow such parts of his pastures as can be 
spared for the mi st It is superfluous for me 
to say that, on a‘very large portion of our grass 
lands, draining and bone-dusting are the great 
means of improvement. A question of some im- 

ortance may be asked: ‘Are all our clay soils 
improved by draining for mowing and pasture 

urposes ?? I think not. When there is nothing 
in the herbage produced which indicates the pres- 
ence of too much water, I think draining will add 
nothing to the fertility of such soils, so long as 
they are in grass.” 


DIFFICULTIES. 


Mr. Brown :—Your correspondent of August 
30 contributes an article “About Natural Histo- 

-” On reading it, I found it to be “about it,” 
rather than it, “Natural History.” His first re- 
mark, after “due acknowledgments,” is, “he,” 
meaning “a Farmer,” “has been unfortunate in his 
acquaintance with pundits.” True, indeed, Mr. 
Editor, and who has not, that has had any experi- 
ence at all either in consulting pundits, or reading 
what they publish. Your correspondent then adds, 
“he, (meaning myself,) seems to have shown as 
little judgment vite seeking information of a sci- 
entific botanist as to the qualities and uses of 
plants, as he would in going to a tailor for a new 
set of wagon harness.” His statement is as sin- 
gular as it is remarkable, Mr. Editor; at least it 
seems so to a plain man like me. “As soon ask 
a tailor to make a new set of wagon harness,” as 
to ask “a scientific botanist” concerning “the qual- 
ities and uses of plants.” What is the province 
“of a scientific botanist,” pray, if “the qualities 
and uses of plants” are to be wholly excluded 
therefrom, as much as harness-making is from the 
province of a tailor? “Quality,” the very nature 
and property of a plant, is declared to be as far 
removed from the investigations “of a scientific 
| botanist,” as harness-making is from making trow- 
sers. Such a botanist, Mr. Editor, is a good rep- 
resentative of that class of pseudo scientists, that 
I call pundits. 

Exclude a knowledge of both “the qualities and 
the uses of plants” from the province of the bota- 
nist’s investigation, and what is to guard him from 
handling poisonous plants, and suffering there- 
from? So of seeds and fruits that have an edible 
look, yet are deadly poisons when taken into the 
stomach. But according to your correspondent’s 
statement, a botanist is to concern himself about 
none of these things, and I, for asking a botanist 
for such information, am charged with show 
“as little judgment” as a man would, who shoul 
go to a tailor to get wagon harness made. If such 
| be the interpretation of “a scientific botanist,” as 
|he is of whom I sought information, then I no 
‘longer wonder that I got the answer I did. Ac- 
cording to this definition of a botanist, as I appre- 
hend it, after considering your correspondent’s for- 
cible comparison to show me devoid of “judg- 
ment,” then, to be a carpenter, all that is requi- 
| site~would be to name correctly all the tools in a 
joiner’s chest. But according to my plain way of 
thinking and saying, it is not only necessary to 
know the names of the tools, but the qualities and 
| use thereof, to be a carpenter. So of botany, as I 
| have been in the habit of looking at it; a man is 
| not a botanist who can call a few hundred or thou- 
| sand trees, shrubs, flowers and weeds by name, by 
, the Latin lingo, if you please, but rather he who 
| knows the structure, function, “qualities and uses 
'of-plants.” A Knowledge “of the qualities and 
juses of plants,” I deem as essential to the charac- 

ter “of a scientific botanist,” as the apostle Paul 
| does charity to the character of a Christian. But 
I must pass on. 

This prepared the way for me readily to believe 
|that your correspondent is still lingering among 
| those who regard a lobster as an insect; and like 

a modern student I referred to, he would also 
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teach most likely, had he the opportunity, that a 


Crustacean is an insect. Is this according to the| of Dr. Ha 


teaching of the late Dr. Harris? Perhaps your 
correspondent can tell. 

But again ; your correspondent says, “A Farmer 
cannot have read the papers when he says he 
learned nothing from pundits about the army 
worm, palmer worm, the grain aphis,” &c. He 
did read the papers, but alas! he was constrained 
to say that words without knowledge reflected no 
light upon his pathway, any more than upon that 
of his neighbors. {[t was said by these pundits 
that “the army worm would be common this 
year, and every year.” Is this so? Said another, 
“The grain aphis will not appear this year.” Has 
this prediction proved true? Let those who have 
suffered from its visitation answer. Who has de- 
stroyed the grain aphis, and what was the remedy ? 
So of the army worm and palmer worm. Perhaps 
your correspondent will inform me, and in doing 
so, many others also through your columns, who 
would like to know how to keep off these vermin 
from summer crops. 

Concerning my inquiry about birds and cater- 
pillars, your correspondent says, “I will answer in 
as simple language as possible, lest I fall under 
the displeasure of ‘A Farmer,’ and wherever a 
scientific (systematic) appellation (name) is used, 
will also give its equivalent in plain English.” 
Thank you, good sir. 

Then he mentions the golden robin and the 
common robin, the latter of which he says, “I have 
seen during an hour, carry twenty caterpillars of 
the Bibio albipennis, or stout-built, white-winged 
gnats, one of the most injurious insects to the grass 
crops.” “Caterpillar, or stout-built, white-winged 
gnat.” Which? No “plain English” here, as it 
seems tome. He then adds, that he saw a robin 
carry five caterpillars of the Agrostis tesselata, 
which signifies the ‘checkered rustic.’” What 
signifies the checkered rustic? Agrostis or tesse- 
tata, or both? Also, “one huge caterpillar of the 
Ceratomia quadricornis, which means the four- 
horned hawk-moth, with horns on the shoulders.” 
This is lucid, a to a pundit, but to me, 
it is a lingo quite unintelligible. “A four-horned 
hawk-moth, with horns on the shoulders.” A 
sparrow, he adds, has been found to destroy 3000 
insects a week, while breeding (?), including cater- 
pillars, flies, beetles, bugs and other perfect in- 
sects.” Is acaterpillar an insect? Farmers in 
my vicinity do not regard worms and caterpillars 
as insects. But I suppose we are all wrong. I 
should like to know however, whether a worm and 
a lobster are set down as insects by Prof. Agassiz. 

Finally, your correspondent adds, “I made no 
‘offer gratutiously to teach’ a farmer.” That was 
my inference, from his own words; after telling a 
long story about a minister, and how he taught his 
parishioners about insects, he concludes by saying, 
“In like manner, (as did the minister,) 1, who am 
but an humble student in the vast field of natural 
history, may be able to contribute my mite in the 
form of facts, &c., about insects, and shall be hap- 
py to give our friend ‘Farmer,’ and others, any 
information in my power in return for their ex- 
perience (?) in the same subject.” I think this 
language fully justifies my statement touching 
this point. 

I have no “experience” to relate on insects, and 
but little observation of any value. I will, how- 





ever, in reply to a question, quote the statement 
. Hay on the woodpecker, one species of 
which he says “sucks the sap, and eats the inner 
bark of ornamental and fruit trees, which are thus 
killed.” As for my “name and address,” asked 
for, I have to remark, they are not of the slightest 
consequence to your correspondent. It is the sub- 
ject of inquiry, what is said, and not who says it, 
that concerns him and the readers of the N. EZ. 
Farmer. My cognomen indicates the very numer- 
ous and respectable family or class of which I am 
a humble member, who is content to subscribe 
himself a FARMER. 





THE VERMONT STATE FAIR. 

The Vermont State Fair was held at Rutland, 
on the 9th to the 13th inst. It is its twelfth an- 
niversary. The weather was favorable, and in 
strong contrast with the stormy opening last year. 
The attendance on the first day was considerably 
larger than for some years past. The handsome 
grounds of fifty acres where the fair is held, about 
half a mile south of the town, the admirable trot- 
ting course and comfortable seats erected oppo- 
site, and the convenient halls, “Floral” and ““Me- 
chanics’,” have all been described on the occasion 
of former fairs. Mr. GEORGE CAMPBELL, of West- 
minster West, was present with some of his ex- 
cellent sheep, among which was a four years old 
Buck that he has refused $2000 for, for the rea- 
son, he says, that it is worth $5000 to him for 
stock purposes. 


Wool Growers’ Convention. 


The most interesting event of the first day was 
@ convention of the Vermont Wool Growers, held 
in Mechanics’ Hall, on the Fair Grounds, under 
the auspices of the State Agricultural Society. - 
Edwin Hammond, of Middlebury, President of the 
Soziety, was Chairman, and Daniel Needham, of 
Hartford, delivered an appropriate address, which 
it was voted to issue in a pamphlet form. 

Important matters connected with the raising of 
wool and mutton were ably discussed at the con- 
clusion of the address by Solon Robinson, of the 
N. Y. Tribune, Judge Colburn, of Springfield, Vt., 
David E. Nicholson, of Wallingford, Mr. Marsh, 
Mr. Lester, and Mr. Cushing, of Woodstock, and 
others. 

The principal subjects of comment were the best 
means of preparing wool for the market, the im- 
provement of stock, with reference to producing 
the largest amount of wool at the least possible 
cost, and the best method of curing wood te the 
market. 

Mr. Robinson did not favor the washing of wool 
by the farmers, for it can be done by a chemical 
process by the manufacturers so much cheaper 
that they will not pay the wool growers for their 
trouble. The war, he said, creates a scarcity of 
cotton and a demand for wool, and there is also a 
great demand for mutton, therefore, the raising of 
these staples cannot be otherwise than profitable 
in Vermont. He did not speak favorably or oth- 
erwise of any particular breed of sheep, but he 
thought Southdowns could not be kept profitabl 
in flocks exceeding from one to two hundred head. 

Mr. Nicholson did not favor the raising of sheep 
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to the exclusion of other stock, although he knew 
it to be profitable from experience. He thought a 
stringent dog law was necessary for the protection 
of sheep growers. Here followed some lengthy 
remarks concerning the washing of wool before 
shearing, in which the speakers generally concur- 
red in the belief that such a process was not pro- 
fitable to the growers, inasmuch as manufacturers 
pay as much for oily and unwashed wool as they 
do for clean dry oan Resolutions presented by 
Mr. Needham, asking the Legislature to enact a 
dog law, and resolving to hold meetings each year 
of the fair for the discussion of coal and sheep 
matters, were passed, after which the convention 
adjourned. 
The Second Day’s Exhibition. 


The stock and articles on exhibition were more 
numerous, and the attendance much larger than 
on the first day. A pretty good idea of the num- 
ber present may be inferred from the fact that 
there were $350 worth of tickets sold at twenty- 
five cents each, and there was a very large num- 
ber of exhibitors who were admitted by passes. 
In the horse department there were no entries for 
the sweepstake premium of a diploma and $50, 
but there were numerous others as follows: Sher- 
man Morgans, stallions, 12; mares, 6 ; Woodbury 
and Bulrush Morgans, stallions, 8; mares and 
fillies, 3; Hambletonians and other bloods, (in- 
cluding all bloods not previously mentioned) stal- 
lions and mares, 33; matched horses, 24; geld- 
ings and mares, 4; foreign horses, 2. There were 
only two entries of cattle for the sweepstakes pre- 
mium of $25, which will probably mot be awarded, 
as the rules of the society require that there should 
be at least three competitors. Of Durhams there 
are nine entries, Devons, one; mixed and native 
bloods, 16; working oxen, 9; steers, 3; fat cat- 
tle, 1; and of foreign cattle, none. There were 
four entries of sheep for the sweepstakes premium 
of $25; and of Spanish merinoes the entries were 
bucks and ewes, 28; lambs, 16; ewes (stock of 
twenty-five) 4; long and middle wooled, 9. The 
premiums are to be awarded with reference to the 
combination of the best carcass for mutton, and 
fleece for manufacture. There were 5 entries of 
swine, and 8 of poultry. The productions of the 
dairy comprised 3 entries of butter and 6 of cheese. 
The other entries are—field crops, 3; fruits, 6; 
maple sugar, 7; vegetables, 4; mechanical depart- 
ment, first class (including farm implements and 
machinery,) 24; second class (including all other 
manufactures,) 18 ; floral department about 200. 

Opening of the Third Day. 

The weather was very fine, and the people fast 
gathered upon the grounds. Amusements were 
liberally provided for all, so that all could find en- 
joyment, leaving no temptation for any to become 
noisy and troublesome. 

Mr. Greeley’s Address. 

There were 8000 people upon the ground to lis- 
ten to the agricultural discourse of Hon. Horace 
Greeley, of New York. Nearly two-thirds of the 
male population in attendance were professional 
farmers, and the eau together of a more in- 
telligent appearing class of men is seldom witness- 
ed. It is well known that Mr. Greeley is exceed- 
ingly popular in this vicinity, having been a resi- 
dent of the county in his early youth; and possess- 





ing a natural taste for agricultural pursuits, he 
was probably the most appropriate man to address 
his admirers upon the subject. 

The chosen topic of his discourse was “Agricul- 
ture in Vermont—Past and Future.” At the com- 
mencement he gave some personal facts, and re- 
lated the backwardness of everything pertaining 
to agriculture half a century since. More than 
forty years, he said, have passed since I, a mere 
child, a portion of the family and scanty worldly 
possessions, all contained in a double sleigh, of a 
poor and unsuccessful New Hampshire farmer, 
passed through the town and halted in this county, 
with our faces turned toward that at West, 
which was and is the bounteous and hospitable 
“land of promise” for the destitute and unlucky. 
For the next ten years this section was my home; 
for the first five of them my time and my energies, 
such as they were, were devoted to clearing away 
timber and tilling the soil. During those five 
years, though a most omnivorous reader, hunting 
far and wide for mental aliment, I never saw an 
agricultural book, and I think not even a single 
copy of a periodical devoted to farming. I did not 
hear nor even read an address or a speech whereof 
agricultural improvement or agricultural method 
was the theme. I did not hear of a Vermont State 
nor Rutland county fair. A town fair, or a town, 
village or neighborhood meeting of farmers to dis- 
cuss agriculture as a pursuit, or interchange ideas 
and suggestions concerning their own vocation, 
was never thought of in the varied circle which 
bounded my daily life. If it had been suggested to 
my neighbors and daily associates that agriculture 
was a pursuit requiring for its wise and effective 
prosecution a very large measure of general knowl- 
edge—that it was a science demanding a profound 
acquaintance with and accurate knowledge of na- 
ture—of geology, chemistry and botany—I am 
confident the most of them would have been as 
thoroughly astounded as if they had been urged to 
send their oxen to college and take their horses to 
hear a course of lectures on astronomy. 

The agriculture by which people managed to 
exist at that time in this vicinity was sheep and 
grass, and they did not, and Mr. Greeley presumed 
they do not now, grow as much grain as they con- 
sume. ‘The clay flats of Westhaven, as good grass 
land as ever was, did not average a ton to the acre, 
and some not half a ton, for the reason they had 
been regularly mowed for forty years and pastured 
usually from September to May, and never ferti- 
lized in any manner. Rye was the staple grain, 
but there was not enough raised to supply the 
people with bread and whisky, which by many 
were regarded the prime necessities of life. Many 
fields were sowed with this unexhausting grain, 
without fertilizing, until they did not yield five 
bushels to the acre, although there was lime and 
other fertilizers protruding all around. In some of 
the townships east and north of Whitehall the an- 
nual products were so diminished that the inhabi- 
tants had only a choice between emigration and 
famine. 

The last forty years, however, have witnessed 
great improvements in agricultural methods here 
and almost everywhere else. In spite of the too 
general sluggishness and inhospitality to new ideas 
of the class of poor farmers, certain cardinal truths 
have forced their way into the general mind and 
will not be dislodged. Among these Mr. Greeley 
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reckoned as important that no man can afford to 
keep indifferent stock, or to keep good stock poor- 

He did not mean to touch the rival merits of 
certain herds of cattle, for some bloods are good 
in certain localities and some in others. He fa- 
vored ten or twenty generations of careful breed- 
ing and generous feeding, and also good shelter. 
It is a sound general rule, with few exceptions, 
that no man can afford to grow poor crops, and 
all farmers that do grow them invariably grow 
poor themselves. Neither can a man afford to bring 
up his children in ignorance of the principles and 
facts which underlie successful farming. Mr. G. 
thought our popular education defective in plan 
and scope, although the idea might not be locall 
applicable. All branches of education he consid- 
ered worth having, but insisted that there were 
some not taught that would be better than some 
that are. He would change this by choosing for the 
principal reading-book in every common school, a 
condensed statement of primary truths bearing on 
agriculture, like that recently compiled for Massa- 
chusetts by Messrs. Flint and Emerson. 

Draining and manuring land was dwelt upon at 
considerable length and with much enthusisam, 
although the farmers were cautioned not to fail 
through excesses. Farmers should produce their 
own manure, and avoid sending to the cities for 
eae. He told them to save bones of every 

ind, and apply them speedily to the farm; grind 
them in a mill if you can, dissolve them in diluted 
sulphuric acid, mash them with the beetle on a 
rock or barn floor, if that is the best you can do, 
but let not a bone be lost. 


In the evening of this day, Mr. GREELEY ad- 
dressed the people upon political matters. He 
was urgently requested to do so in connection 
with his address, but very wisely refused to do so, 


Fourth Day---Sept. 12. 


The premiums, which were announced to be 
an yesterday, were necessarily postponed 
until to-day. The amount usually paid in premi- 
ums in former years has been about $3000; but 
this year scarcely $2000 was appropriated for that 
purpose. The delay in awarding yesterday was 
occasioned by the slackness of the committees in 
handing in their reports, and the imperfect man- 
ner in which they were made out, many of them 
omitting the names and residences of competitors, 
&c. The leading premiums in the important de- 
partments are: on Sherman Morgan horses, F. 
Griswold, of Randolph ; three year old colts, E. F. 
Jackson, of Pittsfield; one year old colts, Lester 
Fish, of Ira; five year old stallions, Lionel Udall, 
of Hartford ; mares, C. H. Stowell, of Cornwall; 
fillies, G. B. Cannon, of Burlington. There was 
no sweepstakes premium awarded to cattle, but on 
Devons the first went to C. B. Cook, of Wol- 
cott; mixed and native bloods, two year old bull, 
James A. Shedd, of Burlington; bull calf, James 
Ray, of Bennington; cows, James A. Shedd, of 
Burlington ; two year old heifers, John Ingraham, 
of Rutland ; breeding cows, Lorenzo Ray, of Ben- 
nington; working oxen, W. H. H. Barker, of 
Shrewsbury ; steers, three year old, J. M. Wins- 
low, of Rutland ; two year old, William S. Allen, 
of Panton; one year old, Bradley Gorham, of 
Putney; milch cows, Daniel Kimball, of Claren- 
don. Sheep—Spanish merino ewes, five in pen, 





George Campbell, of Westminster West, to whom 
was awarded the woonppehes queens of $25 
for the best buck; yearlings lambs, A, A. 
Saxton, of Walpole; three year old and one year 
old bucks, Geo Campbell, of Westminster. 
Swine—boar, J. M. Hall, of Rutland; litter of 
pigs, H. W. Lester, of Rutland; breeding sow, 
homas Stewart, of Clarendon. 

Circumstances prevented our accepting the in- 
vitation of the officers of the Society to be present 
on this occasion, and this account of the show is 
compiled principally from the quite full reports to 
the Boston Journal. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE FETTERED MIND. 


Messrs. Epirors :—Fetters are applied to the 
corporeal appendages of criminals, unruly ani- 
mals and maniacs, as restrictions against trespass 
and mischief. The intellects or minds of men 
may wear fetters as well as the corporeal parts. 
When the reflecting man takes a view of his fel- 
low-mortals spread over the earth, and sees the 
huge proportion of fettered minds, fastened by 
ignorance and prejudice to old customs and creeds, 
he will be filled with wonder. There are many 
farmers in this country, who already possess am- 
ple knowledge, in their own estimation, and have 
no room for more, very good men in their way, 
but are fettered against progress and improve- 
ment ; they are as certain that they are right as a 
sectarian minister; such farmers may raise a great 
deal of produce, and be good men in society, but 
still wear the fetters of prejudice against any va- 
riations from their former customs. 

Physicians are liable to do a great deal of mis- 
chief from the same cause; they are fettered to 
medical writers of the most profound nonsense 
and absurdities imaginable. Young physicians, 
of little experience, are apt to trust in books, 
written by superficial theorists, who have no prac- 
tical knowledge of the subjects they write upon, 
any further than to make an attractive, saleable 
book which will command a good price. When 
I commenced the practice of medicine I was fet- 
tered to my medical books ; they disappointed me. 
I broke my fetters and cast them away, and took 
the privilege of thinking for myself, to what pur- 
pose, I leave to my customers to decide. I do 
not mean to include all medical books in the cat- 
egory of deceptive trash, for, thanks to God, we 
have medical writers of true probity, experience, 
science and ability to write a book. An- 
cient medical writers were fettered to their prede- 
cessors, whoeveb they might be; and therefore 
the fettered minds of medical writers copied the 
works of their “illustrious predecessors,” down to 
a late century, as infallible, before unfettered, in- 
dependent minds began to take the lead. 

Another class of fettered minds are those who 
are bound to support a creed. Why will rational 
men bind themselves to a creed, nght or wrong, 
and shut the bars to all progress or improvement ? 
Such ones are doubly fettered, if they live to see 
errors and fallacies in the creed to which they 
have subscribed, and have honesty and independ- 
ence enough to reveal the fact ; ten to one if they 
do not lose their places, whether in the pulpit or 
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any other place where bigotry rules, and they may 

consider themselves fortunate if their characters 

do not suffer as much as their pecuniary interests 

do. Siias Brown. 
North Wilmington, June, 1862. 


REMARKS.—We have taken the liberty to omit 
a portion of the article sent by our esteemed cor- 
respondent, not because we do not believe every 
word he says, but because it might introduce a 
discussion entirely inconsistent with our purposes 
and plans in the Farmer. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE ONLY “LADY-BIRD” INJURIOUS TO 
VEGETATION. 

The habits, food and transformations of insects 
are so uniform and constant as to have given the 
foundation for their division into orders, families, 
genera and species, some feeding entirely upon 
other insects, others upon decaying vegetable or 
auimal matter, and others still upon living vegeta- 
bles. But asin every other subject there is no 

rule without an exception, so it is 
here. The “lady-birds,” as they are 
commonly called, or Coccinellida, are 
a very extensive family, numbering 
several hundred species in the world, 
of which between twenty and thirty 
have been found in Massachusetts. All of them 
that have been studied, and their habits ascer- 
tained, are found to be carnivorous, or innoxious 
to vegetation, with the single exception of the 
large and handsome species, a cut of which graces 
this article. It is known as the Coccinella borea- 
lis, or northern “lady-bird,” and is found to be 
very injurious to the squash and other cucurbita- 
ceous plants; laying its eggs upon the under side 
of the oven a small yellow grub or larva with six 
feet, and of a rounded form is hatched from them, 
and proceeds at once to devour the parenchyma or 
pulpy substance of the leaf; it is a delicate feed- 
er, rejecting the veins and tough nerves of the 
leaf, so that it presents a net-like appearance, 
somewhat like coarse lace, and can readily be dis- 
tinguished from the ravages produced by the oth- 
er enemies of the plant. The perfect insect in its 
beetle form is also believed to injure the leaves in 
the same manner. Sprinkling the plants thickly 
with ashes or fine gritty dust, such as accumulates 
in the grindstone box, or even common road dust, 
is said to be an excellent remedy, if applied when 
the dew is on. F. G. SANBORN. 
Andover, 1862. 





NEW PU BLICATIONS. 


New MANUAL or Homa@opatsic VeTertnaRy MEDICINE ; or the 
Homeopathic Treatment of the Horse, the Ox, the Sheep, the 
Dog and ether Domestic Animals. By F. A. GuntTHER. Bos- 
ton: Published by Oris Ciapp, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, 


The introduction of Homeopathic medicines 
has greatly modified the Allopathic treatment of 
both men and animals. Many of our best veteri- 
nary surgeons have long availed themselves of 
the agreeable and efficacious homeopathic reme- 
dies, and have used them in their practice and 
recommended them in their books. Even if they 





had no power in themselves, they have wrought 
a good work in preventing the horrid and tortur- 
ing prescriptions which were so common forty 
years ago. Thanks for so much. And if the poor 
horse could speak, we should find an eloquent 
gratitude surpassing that of human tongue. 

We hope this book will have a wide circulation. 
By using it, we have no doubt horse-owners will 
find there are remedies for the diseases of the no- 
ble animal beside gin, spirits of turpentine, red- 
hot irons and the seton. Beside their inherent 
power, these medicines have another recommen- 
dation in the ease with which they may be admin- 
istered. 





New Hampshire Fruir Crop.—The crop of 
apples and pears is exceedingly large this year, and 
the price so low that there will be plenty of cider 
and dried apples made. Along the road, almost 
anywhere, you will see many trees propped up, and 
some limbs broken down.—-Manchester American. 


® 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 














WORDS FOR WIVES. 


I believe the influence of a wife to be always, 
for good or for bad, very decided. There is nota 
woman living, unless she have forfeited all claim 
to her husband’s respect, but is making her mark 
day by day upon his character. We men are fool- 
ishly proud, and do not like to let the women see 
how they influence us, but we know that, outside 
of our business, and sometimes even in it,—allour - 
doings are more or less controlled by our wives, 
and he is a knave who will not honestly own it. 
Is it a disgrace to a man that he is kept at home, 
away from bad company, away from doubtful 

leasures and foolish expense, through his wife’s 
influence ? Some poor, cowardly souls think so, 
and utter senseless cries against her who, as a 
guardian angel, stands between these and their 
victim. [ think the wife was given to man to sup- 
ply him with certain things wanting in his own na- 
ture, and in yielding to her judgment, her opinion, 
her desire,—where these are on the side of truth 
and justice,—he only follows out the leading of a 
Divine will. But though the husband hide it or 
deny it, let the good wile be of good cheer. One 
thing, however, let her understand,—worrying, 
fretting, fault-finding, direct and frequent har- 
rangues, ill-tempered slurs, —— that looks 
like passion, suspicion, or jealousy, will do no 


— These are things a man cannot bear, and 
ave driven many into the things they were in- 


tended to prevent. She lacks judgment and pru- 
dence who shall ever indulge in these. Let her 
know that the strongest influences are those which 
are silent and indirect, that it is impossible for her 
to be in the right, gently, patiently, consistently, 
without its being felt. it may not be acknowl- . 
edged to-day, or to-morrow, or ever; it may not 
do all that she hoped it would do. Counteractin 
influences may be too strong for that, but it is felt 
among the deepest and last things of life, even 
when he jeers, and scoffs and strikes.—Monthly 
Religious Magazine. 
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ABOUT COOKING POTATOES. 


PoTaToEs BOILED.—Wash them, but do not 
pare or cut them, unless they are very large. Fill 
a sauce-pan half full of potatoes of equal size, (or 
make them so by dividing the larger ones,) or the 
small ones will be done to pieces before the large 
ones are boiled enough, put to them as much 
cold water as will cover them about an inch; they 
are sooner boiled, and more savory, than when 
drowned in water. Most boiled things are spoiled 
by having too little water, but potatoes are often 
spoiled by too much; they must merely be cov- 
ered, and a little allowed for waste in boiling, so 
that they may be just covered at the finish. 

Set them on a moderate fire till they boil ; then 
take them off, and them by the side of the 
fire to simmer slowly till they are soft enough to 
admit a fork, (place no dependence on the usual 
test of their om cracking, which, if they are 
boiled fast, will happen to some potatoes when 
they are not half done, and the insides quite hard.) 
Then pour the water off, (if you let the potatoes 
remain in the water a moment after they are done 
enough, they will become waxy and watery,) un- 
cover the sauce-pan, and set it at such a distance 
from the fire as will secure it from burning; their 
superfluous moisture will evaporate, and the po- 
tatoes will be perfectly dry and mealy. 

You may afterward place a napkin, folded up to 
the size of, the sauce-pan’s diameter, over the po- 
tatoes, to keep them hot and mealy till wanted. 

This method of managing potatoes is in every 
respect equal to steaming them; and they are 
dressed in half the time. 

There is such an infinite variety of sorts and 
sizes of potatoes, that it is impossible to say how 
long they will take doing; the best way is to try 
them with a fork. Moderate sized potatoes will 
generally be done enough in 15 or 20 minutes. 

CoLD PoTAToOES FRIED.—Put a bit of cream 
dripping into a frying-pan ; when it is melted, slice 
in your potatoes with a little pepper and salt ; put 
them on the fire; keep stirring them; when they 
are quite hot they are ready. 

PoTATOES MASHED.— When your potatoes are 
thoroughly boiled, drain them quite dry, pick out 
every speck, etc., and while hot, rub them through 
a colander into a clean stew-pan. To a pound of 
potatoes put about half an ounce of butter and a 
tablespoonful of milk; do not make them too 
moist ; mix them well together. 

PotaToEs MASHED WITH ONIONS.—Prepare 
some boiled onions by putting them through a 
sieve, and mix them with potatoes. In proportion- 
ing the onions to the potatoes you will be guided 
by your wish for more or less of their flavor.— 


Germantown Telegraph. 





To OsTaIn FrEsH BLOwN FLOWERs IN WIN- 
TER.—Choose some of the most perfect buds of 
the flowers you would preserve, such as are latest 
in blowing and ready to open, cut them off with a 
pair of scissors, leaving to each, if possible, a piece 
of the stem about three inches long; cover the 
end of the stem immediately with sealing wax, and 
when the buds are a little shrunk and wrinkled, 
wrap each of them up separately in a piece of pa- 
per. ner? a. ad dry, and lock them up in 








corrupting. In winter, or at any other time, when 
you would have the flowers blow, take the buds at 
night and cut off the end of the stem sealed with 
wax, and put the buds into water wherein a little 
nitre or salt has been diffused, and the next day 
you will have the pleasure of seeing the buds open 
and expand themselves, and the flowers display 
= — lively colors and breathe their agreea- 
e odors. 





GYMNASTIC COSTUME FOR LADIES. 

Dr. Lewis, in his new work, “The Gymnastic,” 
gives the following hints as to the proper costumes 
for ladies to wear in performing gymnastic exer- 
cises : 

The most essential feature of the dress is per- 
fect liberty about the waist and shoulders. The 
female costume may be ever so short, if the waist 
or shoulders be trammelled, the exertions will 
serve no good purpose. If the arms can be thrust 
perpendicularly upward without drawing a quarter 
of an ounce on the dress, the most vital point has 
been secured. It is made very loose about the 
head and shoulders, worn without hoops, but wi 
a thin skirt as near the color of the dress as po 
ble, and only stiff enough to keep the outside skirt 
from hanging closely to the legs. This skirt 
should be fastened to the belt of the dress so that 
it will not hang below the dress when the arms 
are raised. 

The present style of Garibaldi waist is very 
beautiful. It is particularly appropriate for gym- 
nastics; as it allows the freest action of the arms 
and shoulders. But to permit this waist to fall 
over the belt, which is its peculiar feature, the belt 
is usually made tight enough to keep it in posi- 
tion. This is wrong. Buttons should be p 
on the inside of the belt, the same as on gentle- 
men’s pants for suspenders, and the same kind of 
suspenders should be worn. In this way the belt 
may be very loose, and yet, being supported over 
the shoulders, it will remain in its proper position. 





THINGS WORTH FORGETTING. — It is almost 
frightful, and altogether humiliating, to think how 
much there is in the common on-going of domes- 
tic and social life which deserves nothing but to be 
instantly and forever forgotten. Yet it is equally 
amazing how large a class seem to have no other 
business but to repeat and perpetuate these very 
things. That is the ‘vocation of gossips,—an or- 
der of society that perpetuates more mischief than 
all the combined plagues of Egypt together. You 
may have notieel how many speeches there are 
which become mischievous only by being heard a 
second time; and what an army of both sexes are 
sworn to see to it, that the fatal repetition shall be 
had. Blessed is that man or woman that can let 
drop all the burrs and thistles, instead of picking 
them up, and fastening them on to the next pas- 
senger! Would we only let the vexing and mali- 
cious saying die, how fast the lacerated and scan- 
dal ridden world would get healed and tranquil- 
ized.— Dr. Huntington. 





Tue Dotw’s Misston.—The doll is one of the 
most imperious necessities, and at the same time 
one of the most charming instincts of female child- 
7 ? ‘ 
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to undress, to dress over again, to teach, to scold 
a little, to rock, to cuddle, to put to sleep, to im- 

ine that something is somebody—all the future 
of woman is there. Even when musing and prat- 
tling, while making little wardrobes and little 
baby clothes, while sewing little dresses, little bod- 
ices, and little jackets, p oe child becomes a little 
girl, the little girl becomes a great girl, the great 
girl becomes a woman. The first baby takes the 
place of the last doll.— Victor Hugo. 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


To PresEeRvE Cras AppLes.—Take off the 
stem and core them with a penknife, without cut- 
ting them open. Weigh a pound of white sugar 
for each pound of prepared fruit; put a teacup of 
water to each pound of sugar; put it over a mod- 
erate fire. hen the sugar is all dissolved and 
hot, put the apples in; let them boil gently until 
they are clear, then skim them out and place them 
on flat dishes. Boil the syrup until it is thick ; 
put the fruit in whatever it is to be kept, and when 
the syrup is cooled and settled, pour it carefully 
over the fruit. Slices of lemon boiled with the 
fruit may be considered an improvement; one 
lefign is enough for several pounds of fruit. Crab 
apples may be preserved whole, with only half an 
inch of the stem on; three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar for each pound of fruit. 


Brown BrEAD.—The Comptes Rendus of the 
French Academy of Sciences of Paris contains a 
very long paper, which is of some scientific and 
more practical interest, on the art of making 
bread. It appears that the bran of ground wheat 
contains an active principle of ferment, which has 
hitherto not been rightly understood by chemists, 
and to which the name of cerealine has now been 
given. 

This ferment can, we are told in the paper be- 
fore us, be neutralized by the application of glu- 
cose, employed in a peculiar way; and being neu- 
tralized, the greater part of the bran becomes 
transformed into good flour. In other words what 
is called in France bread of the second quality, 
which the common people are obliged to eat on 
account of its cheapness, (though they do so with 
a certain degree of repugnance,) can be done away 
with, and bread equal to that of the first quality, 
which is consumed by the better classes, can, with- 
out increase of expense, be substituted for it. 

Thus the new system seems to be of great utili- 
ty, and it is desirable that our bakers should in- 
quire into it. The bread produced is represented 
to be very palatable and wholesonte. In the course 
of the experiments which the new plan necessitat- 
ed, a curious chemical fact was discovered—name- 
ly, that the dark color of bread of the second qual- 
ity is not caused, as has always been supposed, by 
the presence of bran in the flour, but by a pecu- 
liar fermentation of the flour. 


Syrup or Lemons.—Clarify three pounds of 
lump sugar, then pour into the syrup, while at 
weak candy height and boiling, the juice of eigh- 
teen good lemons and the peel of three, grated. 
Let it boil together for three minutes, strain it 
through a lawn sieve, and bottle it. When cold, 
cork it down tight, to keep for use. This syrup is 
ready for lemonade, punch, ices, jellies, etc., with- 


CATTLE MARKETS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The following is a summary of the reports for the four weeks 
ending September 18, 1862: 


NUMBER AT MARKET. 


Sheep and Shotesand _ Live 
Cattle. Lambs. Pigs. Fat Hoge. 
August 28......2194 7593 480 800 
September 4....2492 8635 315 1000 
“  11....2756 6620 900 1200 
“ —-:18.....3005 6484 400 1000 
10,447 29,332 2095 4000 
PRICES. 
Aug. 2. t. 4. . 11. . 18, 
Beef cattle, northern, ¥ we est we @6 
Sheep and lambs, in lots.$24@35 $24@3} $2}@34 $2)@3 
Swine, stores, wholesale. .45.@5 4445 sige 4@ 
<= retail. ..0005 G6 5 @é 4@6 ~ 44@5 
Dressed hogs. ..0s+eeeseee4h Q@4g @ 37@4 4@ 


ReMARKS.—Most of the Northern oxen at market, this month, 
were ordinary, grass-fed bullocks, and none have been sold for 
anything over 6c ¥ lb., and only a few pairs at that price. A 
choice few of the Western steers have been sold for 7c, 28 to 32 
¥ cent. shrink. The butchers generally hope to gain something 
on the shrinkage allowed for the best Western cattle. A gain of 
2 ¥ cent. on the shrink is nearly equal to 4c on the price ¥ Ib. 

It will be noticed that the number of cattle has increased about 
800 ¥ week, for the last four successive weeks, or from 1649 at 
market August 21, to 3005 reported September 18. The number 
of Western cattle has rather declined during this time. The in- 
crease, therefore, has been in the stock fromthe North and East, 
and consists of the lighter quality of beef cattle and of stores, to- 
gether with not a few animals which do not seem to belong to 
either class—neither fit for the shambles, the pasture nor the 
stall, and which make drovers much trouble, as nobody wants 
to buy them. The poorer qualities of beef have consequently 
declined in prices, during the month, with an increasing dull- 
ness in trade. Atthe same time the first quality of beef has 
found ready sale and pretty uniform prices. 

The mutton market, so far as live stock is concerned, has been 
very steady, with many symptoms of improvement, although 
prices have not materially changed. The price of wool encour 
ages farmers to keep sheep instead of cattle. 

Quite a number of working cattle have been sold during the 
month. Few oxen soki at higher prices which were not good beef 
Prices from $55 or $60 to $115 or $120 ¥ pair. 

The market for milkers is still considered dull by the dealers, 
especially for those of ordinary goodness. Really good milch 
cows, however, sell readily at fair prices. Cows with young 
calves are sold at all prices from $20 to $50. 

The business at the swine market in Brighton has been small 
during the past month, and indeed for the last six months. Pur 
chasers have been afraid of the disease. 





PostaGE Stamps.—The United States pos 
stamps, which are now coming so freely into cir- 
culation, besides having the amount of their value 
in figures upon the upper corners, may be readil 
recognized by their colors and vignettes, whic 
are as follows :— 


Amount. Vignette. Color. 
1 Cent. cccccccccce occccce cK FANKIN. oc ccccccccccccccecsDIUGs 
B Cent... .cocccccccececcees WASMINGtON. ...ceccccccceceeFiNk 
5 CONE. cccccccccccccccccceSCMOPBOMe ccccccccs ++++-Chocolate. 

10 CENt. .ccccccccccccccccce Washington........- oeeeeee Gree, 

12 Cent. .cccccccccccscees «+. Washington.......++++0+.-. Black. 

Qh CON. cc ecccccccccscecces WASMINGION, cccccgecccccs css Lilate 

BO CONt...ceccccccccccccescFTADKIiN.. sssccccccccceces LEMOW 

GO CONE... ceccccecccccecces WASNINZIOD. oc ccesecceee cess DIU 





te Lake Superior copper production has now 
reached to an amount more than half as great as 
the Cornwall mines of England. The average pro- 





| duction of the latter is about 13,000 tons ; that of 
| Lake Superior. for 1861, is 7450 tons. The increase 











